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LONDON ,  Printed  and  Sold  by  J\ 
Feele ,  at  Lock's  Head  in  Fater-nofter 

Row ,  M.DCC.XXII, 


THE 

PREFA  C  E. 


HEN  fir  ft  I  publijV d  the  follow¬ 
ing  Remarks  on  Dr.  MeadV  Short 
Difcourfe,  I  defignd  them  only 
as  a  Proteft  againft  the  Defefts 
of  his  Method  of  Writing ,  the 
many  Mifreprefentations  of  the  Authors  he 
quotes ,  and  fome  of  the  Contradictions ,  and 
empty  Conceits,  wherewith  his  Book  abounds  : 
That  contemporary  Rhyficians  Abroad \  and 

they  who  are  to  facceed  us  in  After-ages ,  may 
not  take  Meafures  of  our  Knowledge  in  Phy- 
fick  in  this  Ifland ,  and  in  this  Period  of  Timev 
from  the  mean  Performances  of  an  Author , 
who  writ  by  Publick  Authority ,  and  ought  on 

fup po fed  the  moft  able 

K  '  •  »•  ^ 

l  had 

\ 


that  Account ,  to  be 
Phyfician  in  his  Time 


The  p  REFAC  E. 

I  had  no  Hopes  of  bringing  any  Numbers 
into  my  Opinion ,  while  the  Idol  was  newly 
fet  up,  and  the  Delufion  was  fo  ftrong,  that 
mofl  Men  feemed  to  have  furrendera  their 
Senfes,  as  well  as  their  Underftu  ridings  ^ 
But  Things  took  a  much  more  favourable  Turn 
thhn  could  have  been  expected  ,  for  many  of 
the  Faculty  became  eafly  apprized  of  the  Er¬ 
rors,  and  unfair  Quotations  that  were  can¬ 
didly  mark'd  out  to  them .  What  was  fill 

more  wonderful  !  The  Doctor  himfelf  was 
brought  to  coufefs  many  Particulars ,  and  flood 
convicted  ;  for ,  he  had  it  reported ,  that  he 
only  defign  d  his  Difcourfe  for  a  Politick  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Plague,  and  how  it  may  be 
paved  op-  by  Force  of  Anns*  But  this  Ex¬ 
ert  fe  not  proving  f a tis factory ,  the  Doctor  took 
Refuge  in  the  common  Apology  of  moft  indiffe¬ 
rent  Authors,  the  importunity  of  a  Friend , 
and  Want  of  'Time  necejj dry  for  executing  his 
Work ,  and  Undertaking .  Thus  modefl  and 
humble  is  our  Doctor,  who  is  forced  to  afjume. 
another  Air,  than  he  did  when  he  promt  fed  to 
defray  the  Plague ■  with  this  Book  ^  or  when 
he  had  it  here  tranjlated  into  Latin,  and 
printed  at  the  Hague  or,  when  his  great 
Care  was  to  have  it  fpeak  more  modern  Lan¬ 
guages ,  that  his  Merit  might  be  more  univer¬ 
sally  known  :  And  the  Truth  is,  his  Merit  is 
fo  well  weigh'd,  that  he  is  found  light  in  the 
Ballon  eg* 


I  have 


1I1C  r  K  fc  r  A  v 

I  have  nothing  to  fay  again  ft  his  good  Na¬ 
ture ,  in  expofing  himfelf  at  the  Defire  of  d 
Friend  :  But  furely ,  never  Man  pleaded  W ant 
of  Time  with  a  worfe  Grace  *  for  the  Work 
was  near  three  Months  upon  his  Hands ,  and 
fill  fmels  firong  of  the  Oyh  Befides ,  the 
Faults  are  not  the  Defe&s  of  Harry ,  but  o finer 
of  being  at  too  great  Lei  fur  e.  Does  it  require 
wore  Time  to  tell  Truth ,  or  a  Fa IJ. hood  ?  Was 
it  not  as .  eafy  for  the  Doctor  to  report ,  from 
Dr*  Hodges,  that  the  Summer  1665,  was  Cool 
and  Moderate,  as  that  it  was  Hot  and  Sul- 
tty  ^  that  there  were  gentle  Breezes,  and  not 
that  the  Air  ftagnated  for  want  of  Wind . 
Why  jhotdd  he  mifreport  the  third  Line  of 
Hodges’j*  Book ,  and  tell  21s  that  the  Plague 
began  in  Auguft  1664,  a  fid  not  in  the  la  ft  of 
December  that  Tear  £  The  Cafe  is  plain  : 
Hot  and  ftagnated  Air  was  a  dainty  Hypo¬ 
thecs  for  his  beneficent  Patron  ,  and  he  made 
no  Scruple  in  fiuborning  Vouchers . 

Had  the  Do&or  confulted  the  Shortnefs  of 
his  Time ,  he  had  not  fiquander  d  d  on  every 
Trifle,  and  neglected  his  Subject :  His  merry 
Conceits  about  Fermentation,  Attraction,  and 
Combination,  had  given  Place  to  PeftiJentiai 
Contagion,  and  Preventing  :  Nor  had  he 
fpent  his  Time  in  appointing  fmall  Birds  his 
Searchers ,  to  inform  the  Pit  Hick  when  the 
Plague ,  that  was  unluckily  pack'd  up  hi  Mer¬ 
chandize,  had  now  for faken  it,  and  made' it 
fafe  for  our  Ufe •  On  the  cent  ray,  and  for 


want  Time,  he  gives  us  the  boldeft  Hint  of 
a  pretended  Defcription  of  a  Plague ,  that 
was  yet  offer'd  in  any  Book  }  and  he  does  not 
feetn  to  have  the  leaf  Notion  of  Preventing. 
He  might,  indeed,  have  negle&ed  Contagion, 
but  he  could  not  fairly  drop  it.  By  doing 
the  fir  ft,  he  had  follow'd  the  greateft  Phyft- 
cians  but  by  the  laft,  he  betrays  many  and 
great  Infirmities  in  himfelf.  Let  him  here¬ 
after  remember  this  Relation  of  one  of  the 
?noft  learned  Phyficians  in  any  Age  *,  who  fpeak- 
zng  of  the  Novelty  of  the  Philofophy  of  Conta¬ 
gion^  in  accounting  for  the  Plague ,  has  thefe 
remarkable  Words  :  Qux  forfan  eft  vera  Cau- 
fa,  quamobrera  pauciffimi  Hiftorici,  ac  mil- 
lus  pene  Medicus ,  five  Gr&cus ,  five  Latinusi 
five  Arabs ,  ufque  ad  Avorum  noftrorum  me- 
moriam  Contagii  fomitis  mentionem  fcrip- 
tis  ullam  relinquerit. 

Every  fober  Perfon  tnujl  now  be  convinced , 
that  my  Proteft  was  beco?ne  very  feafonable  j 
but  I  fear  fome  of  my  Exprejfons  may  feem  to 
want  the  Doctor's  Apology ,  .  Time  having  been 
wanted  to  wear  off  their  Heat ,  which  the  hur- 
ry  of  PaJJion  had  at  firff  begot .  I  hope  the 
Rules  of  Living,  I  add  to  this  Edition ,  for 
the  Service  of  Mankind ,  ( but  what  our  DoUot 
had  deny  d  them)  will \  in  fome  Meafure ,  at- 
tone  for  fuch  zealous  OmiJJions . 


Dr.  MEAD's 
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Dr.  MEAD's 


SHORT  DISCOURSE 

EXP  L  A  I  N  1  D. 


HAT  we  maybe  the  better 
appriz’d  of  what  Dr.  Mead 
defigns  to  do  for  us,  and  un¬ 
de  rftand  what  he  really  has 
performed,  I  will  give  you 
his  whole  Purpofe  in  his  own 
Words,  and  afterwards  explain  him  as  we 
go  along.  I  will  obferve  how  far  his  Per¬ 
formance  anfwers  his  Promife. 

We  find  then,  (in  the  Title  Page)  that 
his  Difcourfe  will  be  concerning  Peftilential 
Contagion,  and  that  he  will  provide  us  with 
Methods  to  prevent  it.  Turning,  next,  to  the 
Dedication,  he  tells  his  Patron,  that  he  rather 
chufes  to  put  down  the  Principal  Heads  of  Can- 

b  ;  m. 


tionfhan  a  Set  of  Directions  in  form.  What  this 
Head  may  be,  that  affords  us  no  Directions, 
is  hard  to  guefs,  but  furely  it  cannot  be  very 
ufeful :  But  he  feems  to  fuggeft,  That  it 
chiefly  confifts  in  performing  Quarantines, 
and  other  Things  that  may  be  colleded  from 
Hiftory.The  next  (H  ead  I  fuppofe)  is  concern¬ 
ing  the  fuppr  effing  Infection  here  *,  which,  he 
tells  us,  is  very  different  from  the  Methods  taken 
in  former  Times  among  us,  and  from  what  they 
commonly  do Abroad  v  but  (as  he  very  modeftly 
perfwades  himfelf)  will  be  found  agreeable 
to  Re  a f on .  This  Account  is  very  comfort¬ 
able  ^  for  we  are  promifed  effectual  Methods 
of  fupprejfing  Infedion  here  ^  and  thole  Me¬ 
thods  are  not  only  confonant  with  our  beft 
Reafon  ;  but  they  are  likewife  fo  new ,  that 
they  were  never  pradifed  here  in  former 
Times,  and  are  very  different  from  what 
Phyficians  do  Abroad.  And  therefore  is 
there  any  Perfon  fo  hard-hearted,  ,  or  fo 
ftupid,  that  does  not  rejoyce  and  prick  up 
his  Ears  at  thofe  ravilhing  Exprefiions,  who 
does  not  delire  to  be  intruded  in  this  Me¬ 
thod  of  preventing  the  fierce  Attack  from 
this  unmerciful  Enemy  to  Mankind  ?  Come 
on,  then,  and  liften  to  the  Celebrated  Dr. 
Mead ,  who  brings  Death  to  Peftilential  Con¬ 
tagion  as  he  isfaid  to  have  promis?d,while 
he  was  compoling  this  Work.  Our  next 
Stept  then  fliall  be,  with  Dr.  Mead,  into  the 
Book  itfelf,  where  we  find  that  he  thinks  it 
necejfiary  to  premife  fame  what  in  general  con¬ 
cerning 


(  3  ) 

Waning  Contagion ,  Manner  by  which  it 

alls. 

,  *  •  *  •  i 
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But  this  is  not  enough  ;  unlefs  he  does  it 
fo  as  was  never  done  here  formerly,  nor  by 
Phyficians  Abroad  ^  yet  alas !  he  comes  even 
fhort  of  what  is  done  by  all  former  Phyfi¬ 
cians,  whether  of  our  own  Country,  ,  or 
elfewhere  for  nothing  follows,  either  con¬ 
cerning  Contagion,  or  the  Manner  of  its! 
afting,  tho5  the  Title  of  the  Book  promifes 
it,  and  the  firft  entring  upon  the  Difcourfe 
declares  it  to  be  neceffary.  This  is  the  very 
Soul  of  the  Book,  the  Subjed  Matter  upon 
which  every  Thing  turns,  even  the  Canfe  o£ 
the  Plague,  and  the  Indication  for  preventing 
and  curing  the  Plague,  are  to  be  drawn  out 
of  it. 


Such  an  Account  was  the  more  neceffary^  - 
that  the  mod  ancient  and  belt  Phyficians 
knew  nothing  of  Contagion ,  and  far  lefs  of 
Pejlilential  Contagion  j  Words  only  brought 
in  by  Phyficians  in  later  Times,  arid  of  Ig¬ 
norance^  and  therefore  fuch  fufpededWords 
ought  to  have  been  well  defcribed  and  de¬ 
fined,  before  they  are  made  ufe  of*,  either 
in  difcovering  the  Nature  of  abfirufe  Difea- 
fes,  or  when  we  are  to  found  Methods  of 
preventing  or  curing  them,  upon  the  Difco- 
veri.es  of  their  Nature. 


'  ( 4  J 

As  we  are  now  to  take  Leave  of  Conta 
gion,  howfoever  necefiary  it  was  pretended 
to  be  towards  Bifcovering  the  Nature  of  the 
Plague  yet  I  defire  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  this  necefiary  Article  is  overfeen  and 
negleded  by  the  accurate  Dr.  Mead ,  fof 
Reafons  well  known  to  himfelf,  and  eafy  ta 
be  gueffed  at  by  every  body.  It  muft  be 
acknowledg’d  that  the  Doftor’s  Way  of  wri¬ 
ting  and  enquiring  is  very  fingular,  the  re¬ 
maining  Part  of  this  Book  being  now  car¬ 
ried  on  without  Principles,  or  any  known 
Thing  with  which  his  Subject,  to  be  ex¬ 
plained,  has  any  Relation. 

But,  as  I  have  now  undertaken  to  make 
this  ftiort  Difcourfe  more  intelligible,  I  will 
purfue  my  Defign  in  Dr.  Mead's  Method,  as 
far  as  that  does  not  obfcure  the  Subjeft  :  In 
that  Cafe  I  will  take  the  Liberty  to  keep 
the  Thread  of  our  Difcourfe  as  much  in  our 
View  as  it  is  poflible.  Dr.  Mead  then,  ha¬ 
ving  taken  Leave  of  Contagion ,  tells  us,  that 
this  unknown  Contagion  is  propagated  hy  three 
Caufes ,  the  Air ?  difeafed  Perfons ,  and  Goods 
tranfported from  infe&ed  places .  What  a  pro¬ 
pagating  Caufe  may  be,  fhali  be  left  to  thofe 
that  deal  in  Metaphyficks,  to  determine it 
matters  not  what  it  appears  to  be,  while  the 
begetting  Caufe  is  unknown.  However, 
every  Man  muft  acknowledge,  that  Dr.  Mead 
proceeds  in  fuch  lingular  Methods  as  no 
Phyfician  ever  did  formerly  ^  for  he  is  now 


(  5  ) 

to  entertain  us  with  the  Aftions  of  fome-> 
thing  whofe  very  Being  is,  at  beft,  very 
doubtful.  , 

As  to  Air,  he  now  undertakes  to  Ihew  as: 
how  it  becomes,  InfeSious ,  and  how  it  commu¬ 
nicates  its  noxious  Quality  to  other  Bodies^ 
The  firft,  by  the  Authority  of  Hippocrates 
and  Galen  •  but  here  he  mifreprefents  his 
Authors,  as  he  commonly  does  when  they 
do  not  come  up  to  his  Purpofe  ^  for  Hip¬ 
pocrates  is  thought  by  many  Authors,  not 
to  treat  of  the  Plague,  in  this  third  Book 
of  his  Epidemicks.  Galen ,  in  the  Commen¬ 
tary  quoted  by  Dr.  Mead,  is  fo  far  from 
thinking  that  Hippocrates  was  refolved  to 
give  us  Cafes  of  the  Plague,  that  he  thought 
quite  otherwife  :  And  for  the  Truth  of 
this  Afiertion,  take  an  irrefragable  Authori¬ 
ty,  inftar  omnium ,  the  learned  Dr.  friend \ 
who  fays  at  the  Remark  *  hie  ?ion  eft 

proprie  peflilens  &  cont  agio  fits,  fiquidem  in  his 
tnorbis  ab  Hippocrate  deferiptis ,  nullum  eft 
contagii  vefhgium  :  Sed  ut  Galenus  irinuit,  aliud 
non  ef  quam  And  a  little  after? 

fed  ipfe  titulus  Galeno  paululum  fitfpeffius  efl. 

We  will  not  infill  upon  this  Senfe  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates  but  fuppofe  he  there  truly  treats 
of  the  Plague,  and  that  he  has  obferved 
fuch  a  Temperament  of  kir  to  have  prece¬ 
ded 


*  Seff.  2. 
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ded  it?  What  is  this  to  propagating  Conta¬ 
gion,  which  neither  Hippocrates  nor  Galen 
ever  dream’d  of?  Befides,  Hippocrates  calls 
the  Plague  a  Fever  ?  arid,  in  his  Opinion,fe- 
veral  Affe&ions  of  Air,  to  him,  and  us,  per¬ 
haps,  unknown,  produced,  not  propagated,' 
Plagues,  or  Fevers,  (  for  thefe  Words  are 
fynonimous  with  him )  and  the  greatefl: 
Part  of  other  Difeafes.  So  that  it  is  mani- 
feft  from  Hippocrates,  that  this,  and  many 
other  Alterations  of  the  Air  do  not  make 
it  Contagious. 

What  is  related  from  Hippocrates ,  renders 
the  following  Account  very  ufelefs  .  be- 
caufe  the  belt  Hiftorian,  that  is  not  a  Phy- 
fician,  is  never  prefumed  to  go  beyond  an 
Account  and  Relation  of  Matter  of  Fad, 
as  he  apprehends  it  ^  and  fo  far  went  the 
great  Thucydides ,  in  relating  the  Plague  of 
Athens *  We  will  rather  confider  what  the 
Dodor  alledges  for  ftrengthning  his  Con- 
jedure  about  Contagion,  *  Stinks  of  ftag- 
'noting  Waters,  in  hot  Weather  ^  putrid  Exha¬ 
lations  from  the  Earth  ^  and  above  all ,  the 
Corruption  of  dead  CarcaJJ'es  being  unburied, 
have  occafiond  infectious  Difeafes •  Let  us 
now  fuppofe  this  Account  to  be  true,  yet 
his  chief  Article  about  Carcaffes  is  abolute- 
]y  falfe,  as  may  be  prov’d  by  one  of  the 
beft  Fhyficians  in  any  Age*  But  what  is  all 

a  Con- 
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this  to  Contagion  breeding  the  Plague  ?  for 
fuppofe  again,  thatfome  or  all  of  them  occa- 
fion’d  contagious  Difeafes  j  the  Confequence 
is  not,  ergo,  the  Plague  j  there  being  many- 
contagious  Difeafes  that  are  neither  Plague 
nor  Mortal.  ' 

Yet,  as  if  all  this  were  Demonftration, 
he  aiferts,  that  the  Plague  is  produced  by 
a  Concurrence  of  Caufes  and  their  firft  Ef- 
fetf  is  a  Degree  of  Stagnation  in  the  Air , 
which  is  follow’d  by  Corruption,  and  Putre¬ 
faction.  It  is  needlefs  to  enter  upon  this 
Hint  of  a  new  Hypothefs  for  if  his  Ma¬ 
chine  of  Contagion,  or  Infection,  be  good, 
thefe  are  unneceffary.  But  alas  !  the  cele¬ 
brated  Doftor  has,  in  the  Conclufion,  de- 
ftroy’d  the  whole  Fabrick  he  had  rear’d 
with  fo  much  Trouble,  after  he  had  bor¬ 
row’d  Brick  from  one,  Mortar  from  another, 
and  Timber  from  a  third  j  and  only  becaufe* 
he  became,  againft  Nature  and  his  own 
Genius,  a  Mafter-Builder.  Js  a  Concur¬ 
rence  of  all  the  fuppofed  Caufes  necellary 
to  make  a  Plague  ?  Then  there  never  was 
a  Plague  in  the  World  j  and  that  becaufe 
thefe  Caufes  never  all  met  together  :  A 
hopeful  Conclufion  !  and  which  at  once  de¬ 
livers  the  World  of  infufferable  Fears,  they 
hitherto  groan’d  under,  by  a  vulgar  Error  - 
which  is  now  contrary  to  Experience  be¬ 
caufe  it  is  fo  to  Dr.  Mead  s  Reafomn?'. 

D 


Hippocrates 


Hippocrates,  on  the  other  Hand,  under¬ 
takes  only  to  relate  the  Conftitution  of  the 
Year  when  Plagues  and  Fevers  were  very- 
frequent  ;  he  never  thought  of  making  any 
particular  Conftitution,  or  the  Weather  in 
it,  the  Caufe  of  Plagues  univerfally :  If  he 
had,  Experience  ftiould  have  {hewn  the 
contrary,  to  which  he  would  have  fubmit- 
ted.  But  that  we  may  not  enter  into  any 
other  Conftitutions  that  might  happen  in 
Greece ,  Experience  cries  loudly  againft  this 
Hypothefis  of  Dr.  Mead  ^  fince  we  know 
that  hard  ahd  continued  fro  fly  Weather  pro¬ 
duces  the  Peftilence,  moft  commonly,  in 
our  Northern  Climates.  The  Winter  1664 
was  a  continued  Froft  all  through,  as  Dr. 
Hodges  informs  us  j  yet  the  Plague  broke 
out  in  the  Chriftmas  Time,  when  it  was  in 
its  Strength .  The  Plague  in  Dantizick,  men¬ 
tion’d  by  Dr.  Ale  ad,  was  in  the  Winter, 
when  every  thing  was  bound  up  with  a  fe- 
vere  Froft  *,  yet  lb  violent  was  this  Plague, 
that  it  bred  the  Dunkirk  Fever  in  the  Fag- 
End  of  it,  fome  Years  after  the  Plague  it- 
felf  was  fpent,  and  had  no  Being,  as  Dr. 
Mead  learnedly  conjectures.  So  that  the 
Peftilence  frequently,  and  mod  commonly, 
happens  in  a  Seafon  very  oppofite  to  what 
the  DoCtor  finds  necelfary  for  breeding  Con¬ 
tagion  and  Corruption ,  the  Forerunners  of  a 
Plague  •  and  without  which  he  aftures  us 
that  it  cannot  be  formed.  Yet  if  we  con- 

'  -  fult 
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fult  the  Pans  Article  in  the  London  Gazette 
for  July  21,  1721,  there  it  is  faid  that  “  the 
Court  has  received  a  Letter  from  the  Marquis 
de  Pons  who  commands  at  Toulon,  with  Ad¬ 
vice,  that  the  hot  Weather  had  much  dimi- 
nilh’d  the  Plague  in  that  City. 

*  '  ’  *■  r 

From  all  this  Account  it  is  manifefl,  that 
we  hitherto  know  nothing  of  Contagion ,  nor 
of  any  Corruption  convey’d  into  Air,  which 
it  is  to  foment  and  cherifh,  to  beget  qr  pro¬ 
pagate  the  Peftilence  ;  as  alfo  that  this  No¬ 
tion  of  Contagion,  taken  up  and  efpoufed 
by  later  Phyficians,  is  very  ill  fupported 
by  them,  and  ftill  worfe  by  Dr.  Mead,  who 
is  little  acquainted  with  their  Opinions,  fo 
common  and  obvious  in  Books  of  Phyfick. 
And  therefore,  as  he  has  been  very  un¬ 
happy  in  difcovering  the  Change  in  Air, 
that  makes  it  infedious  ^  we  will  try  for 
better  Succefs,  in  his  difcovering  the  Means , 
whereby  it  communicates  its  noxious  Quality 
to  other  Bodies . 

In  order  to  purfue  this  Difcourfe  with 
greater  Exadnefs,  it  is  necefiary  to  eafe 
our  Memory  from  carrying  the  different 
Particulars  of  feven  Pages,  and  not  to  oblige 
the  Reader  to  take  on  truft,  what  is  writ  fo 
long  before.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  ufeful 
to  Dr.  Mead  to  tell  us,*  that  he,  lately, 
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left  the  Air  in  a  putrid  State  ^  but  that  i?| 
nothing  to  us,  who  are  at  this  prefent  Time 
fenfible,  that  the  Doftor  has  not  been  able 
to  bring  the  leaft  Speck  of  Putrefa&ion 
into  it,  notwithftanding  this  lufty  Alfer- 
tion  5  but  I  fuppofe  he  intended  to  fhow  us 
this  Contagion.  However,  not  to  baulk 
him  in  his  proje&ed  Means,  whereby  the 
Air  communicates  its  noxious  Quality  ^ 
he  defires  us  to  obferve,  that  PutrefaElion  is 
a  Kind  of  Fermentation ,  and  that  all  Bodies 
in  a  Ferment  emit  a  volatile  affiive  Spirit,  of 
Power  to  agitate ,  and  put  into  intefline  Mo¬ 
tions  %  that  is ,  to  change  the  Nature  of  other 
Fluids ,  into  which  it  infmuates  itfelf  Now 
we  have  obferv’d  it,  we  find  every  Article 
°f  this  Obfervation  to  be  falfe  ^  for  Putre¬ 
faction  does  not  always  precede  Fermentar 
tion  nor  that  every  Body  in  a  Ferment 
emits  volatile  Spirits  ^  nor  that  volatile  Spi¬ 
rits  have  a  Power  to  agitate ,  or  put  into  in- 
tefline  Motions  all  Liquors  into  which  they 
infinutate  themfelves  ^  and  ftill  far  lefs, 
that  ^  being  put  into  inteftine  Motions,  is 

a  S  t  tl  t  C  of  the  Fluid  thus 

put  m  Motion,.  What  Ufe  the  Doftor 
may  have  for  this  Roll  of  precarious  Alfer- 
tions,  lime  may  tell  us  ^  for  he  has  now 
got  the  Mafter-Key  of  all  Philofophy,  even 
Fermentation ,  into  his  Hand.  By  Fermen- 
tmion,  Stones,  Metals ,  Plants ,  Animals ,  and 
Cm  it  pleafes  him)  the  Peflilence ,  are  gene¬ 
rated,  and  cherKhed,  This  makes  Difeafes : 
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this  cures  them  }  by  this  we  live  5  by  this 
we  die.  On  the  other  Hand,  if  every  Thing 
he  here  alledges,  were  Senfe,  or  true,  we 
ftill  want  the  firfl:  Step,  viz.  Putrid  Airt 
that  begets  Fermentation,  which  again  be¬ 
gets,  &c. 

Neither  does  this  Machine  only  anfwer 
all  our  Wants,  in  performing  the  greater, 
but  even  the  fmaller  Feats,  as  we  chance 
to  employ  it :  For  if  we  are  a  Iked,  Why 
Glow-Worms  fhine  in  the  Night  ?  or,  Why 
vpet  Hay  takes  Fire  of  itfelf,  &c.  one  Ihort 
Anfwer  is  fufficient  to  all  thefe,  that  thefe 
great  Works  are  done  by  Fermentation ;  A 
Poet  in  ancient  Times,  pronounced  thofe 
Nations  happy,  that  had  their  Rural  Gods 
growing  in  their  Gardens :  But  I  efteent  the 
Man  far  more  happy,  who  has  at  Hand  fd 
ready  an  Anfwer  to  every  Thing  }  who 
has  got  a  Machine  equally  ferviceable  oa 
every  Occafion,  the  Philo fopher  s  Stoney  the 
Univerfal  Medicine ,  the  making  a  Plague® 

Being  thus  poffefTed  of  this  ufeful  Ma¬ 
chine,  he  tells  us  what  wonderful  Feats  he 
could  perform  by  it,  with  the  Help  of 
Bellini's  Doftrine  of  Fevers,  if  he  had  any 
Time  to  beftow  on  fo  great  a  Digrejjion  ? 
For  he  could  fhew  us,  how  the  Alterations 
made  in  the  Blood  will  favour  Peflilential 
DifeafeSy  by  rendering  the  Body  obnoxious  to 
them .  Why,  this  is  the  Favour  we  have 
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waited  for  in  eleven  tedious  Pages and  if 
lie  writes  in  Eiiglijh,  we  may  thus  be  taught 
how  the  Blood  is  affe&ed  in  Peftilential  Di- 
feafes,  when  we  are  laid  a-bed  languifhing 
with  them.  This  would  not  only  be  one 
Step  towards  Contagion ,  as  he  artfully  be¬ 
gins  the  next  Paragraph,  but  might  fully 
inform  us  of  every  Thing,  we  want  to -know 
concerning  it.  Why  fhould  the  Great  and 
Celebrated  Dr.  Mead  call  this  a  Digreflion  ? 
I  wifh  he  would  begin. thus  to  digrefs :  But 
it  is  now  too  late,  fince  he  has  already  cj> 
grefifed  from  all  his  Title-Page,  and  the 
Half  of  his  Preface.  Contagion :  was  dropt 
at  firft,  and  now  we  find  that  Pefilential 
Contagion  has  no  better  Fate.  How  pre¬ 
venting  may  thrive  upon  his  Hands  is  not 
hard  to  guefs,  fince  he  knows  nothing  of 
what  he  ptomifes  to  prevent.  Thefe  Me¬ 
thods  are  very  different  from  thofe  taken  in 
former  Times  among  us ,  and  from  what  they 
commonly  do  abroad.  Infomuch,  that  had 
any  Body  writ  in  this  Method,  befides  the 
Celebrated  Doftor,  I  fhould  have  thought 
him  the  rnoft  ignorant,  impertinent,  and 
felf-fufficient  Perfon,  that  ever  made  a  Sale 
of  Phyfick. 

What  Account  can  he  give  to  Phyficians, 
xor  thus  defpifing  the  received  Opinions  of 
Hippocrates,  and  of  all  their  learned  and 
experienc  d  Predeceflors,  who  unanimouily 
declare,  that  the  Plague  differs  nothing 
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from  a  Fever or  elfe  that  a  Fever  attends 
every  Plague  of  Peftilence.  And  therefore, 
ifr  him  is  all  Phyfick,  or  elfe  he  knows  no¬ 
thing  of  it. 


Nay,  how.  can  he  anfwer  it  to  himfelf, 
who  in  his  Manifefto,  in  the  very  next  Pa¬ 
ragraph,  is  under  an  unavoidable  Want  of 
a  Fever  lie  formerly  neglefted.  Here  he 
tells  us  a  Tale,  That  the  next  (Step  towards 
Contagion,  and  it  is  not  fafe  to  go  too  near 
it)  as  it  feems  to  me,  proceeds  after  this 
Marnier .  This  Kind  of  introductory  Hu¬ 
mility  has  been  very  fafhionable,  of  late, 
among  dignify’d  Authors ;  for,  in  advan¬ 
cing  a  Propofition,  whereof  they  can  bring 
no  Proof,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  how  hum¬ 
ble,  how  felf-deny’d  they  are  in  that  In- 
ftant  \  but  they  rant ,  flagger,  and  bully,  if 
they  get  their  Reader  but  Three  Lines 
farther.  So  this  Celebrated  Author,  after 
this  humble  Cringe,  tells  us,  The  Blood  in 
all  Malignant  Fevers,  efpecially  Peflilential 
ones,  (to  be  fure)  at  the  latter  End  of  the 
Eifeafe,  does ,  like  fermenting  Liquors,  throw 
off  a  great  Quantity  of  aBive  Particles,  upon 
the  fever al  Glands  of  the  Body 5  particularly 
upon  thofe  of  the  Mouth  and  Skin ,  from  which 
the  Secretions  are  naturally  the  mojl  confant 
and  large .  Thefe ,  in  Peflilential  Cafes,  al- 
though  the  Air  be  in  a  right  State ,  will  gene¬ 
rally  infeff  thofe  who  are  very  near  the  fick 
Per fon  j  otherwife ,  are  foon  difpcrs'd  and  loft . 
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The  firft  Part  of  this  Declaration,  if  my 
Memory  fails  me  not,  is  taken  from  the 
Dodor’s  elaborate  Effay  on  Poifons  ,  and  is 
brought  forth  with  all  its  primitive  Ele¬ 
gance,  for  the  prefent  Purpofe  j  but  by  no 
Means  anfwers  his  Want  of  it :  For  it  does 
not  appear,  by  any  Manner  of  Obfervaiion , 
that  the  Blood  throws  off  any  adive  Par¬ 
ticles,  at  the  latter  End  of  malignant  Fevers, 
fo  there  is  no  need  to  have  Recourfe  to  this 
Suppofitiotu  But  why  upon  any  Glands? 
This  Expreffion  does  not  give  us  any  favou¬ 
rable  Opinion  of  Dr.  Mead' s  underftanding 
Anatom).  Why  upon  the  Glands  of  the 
Mouth  ?  Sutely  this  Suppofition  is  not  of 
any  Ufe  in  this  Place,  however  ferviceable 
it  might  prove  in  the  foremention’d  Book, 
when  the  Slabbering  of  a  mad  Dog  was  tipori 
the  Anvil.  Moreover,  is  Secretion  mod  con- 
ftatitly  performed  at  the  Glands  of  the 
Moutli  arid  of  the  Skin  ?  Surely  not,  as 
SanEloritis  evinces  ^  and  is  farther  evident 
from  the  Dodrirte  of  Secretions,  perfedly 
well  explain’d  many  Years  ago* 

Let  us  fuppofe,  in  the  next  Place,  that 
this  is  Standard  Phylick,  as  it  is  quite  the 
Reverfe  of  it  *  What  mighty  Matter  is  to> 
be  drawn  from  it?  Why,  thefe  adive  Par¬ 
ticles,  tho5  the  Air  be  pure,  will  infeS  thofi 
•who  are  very  near  to  the  fick  Perfon  •  other- 
wife  are  foon  difperfed  and  loft •  I  hope  there 
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is  no  Harm  in  the  Iaft,  and  there  is  no  Proof 
ailedg’d  for  the  former.  So  that  his  next 
Step  towards  Contagion  is  no  manner  of 
of  Step  •  and  Matters  reft  as  they  did 
at  the  Beginning  of  the  Work.  I  cannot 
tell  how  well  he  manages  in  the  remain¬ 
ing  Part  of  the  Paragraph  :  and  therefore 
I  will  only  fet  it  in  View,  that  any  Per- 
fon  of  3  more  enlighten’d  Underftanding 
than  myfelf  may  profit  by  the  Elodor’s  Own 
Words.  But  when  in  an  evil  Idifpoftion  of 
this,  they  meet  with  thefe  fuhtle  Baxts  its  Cor¬ 
ruption  has  generated,  by  uniting  with  them, 
they  become  much  more  active  and  powerful, 
and  likewife  more  durable  and  la  fling,  fo  as  to 
form  an  tnfefltous  Matter ,  capable  of  convey¬ 
ing  the  Mi f chief  to  a  great  Diflance  from 

the  difeafed  Body,  out  of  which  it  was  produ¬ 
ced. 

Now  we  find  nothing  but  another  con- 
fufed  Juinbk  of  ridiculous  Aifertions :  But 
if  Dr.  Mead's  Narration  was  to  any  Pur- 
pofe,  it  goes  farther  than  he  defign’d  it 
Ihould  j  for  how  are  the  adive  Particles,  like 
fermented  Liquors,  thrown  out  of  the  Blood 
in  the  latter  End  of  malignant  Fevers,  and 
that  in  io  great  Plenty, and  of  fo  greatEnergy, 
tnat  tney  themfelves  had  been  able  to  have 
helped  him  to  his  next  Step  of  Contagion, 
if  he  had  not  luckily  interpofed  with  a  fa- 
ving  Claufe,  efpecially  pefilential  ones,  where¬ 
by  the  laft  would  have  been  depriv’d  of 
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all  the  Honour  of  making  Contagion  :  But 
what  is  ftill  worfe  ;  Fevers,  efpecially  thofe 
that  are  malignant,  are  now  the  chief  Ar¬ 
ticle  in  this  Account,  and  leave  Dr .  if  lead 
inexcufable,  for  not  applying  Almighty 
fermentation  to  the  learned  Bellini's  Theory 
of  Fevers :  But  what  Blindnefs  is  it  in  the 
Doftor  to  call  that  a  Digreffion,  we  now 
find  to  be  the  principal  Part  of  the  Scene, 
Let  it  be  here  obferv’d,  to  our  great  Com¬ 
fort  and  Security,  that  thofe  peftiletitial 
Steams  go  no  great  Length,  ’till  they  are 
enabled  by  the  next  (unintelligible)  Means, 
whereby  is  formed  an  infectious  Matter,  ca¬ 
pable  of  conveying  the  Mifchief  to  a  great 
Difiance.  I  hope  Dr.  Mead  underftands  his 
laft  Words  •,  for  my  Part,  I  do  not;  and 
by  the  next  Paragraph,  I  find  myfelf  ftill 
more  unqualify ’d  to  receive  his  Story  of 
Contagion. 

He  being  now  to  conjure,  he  banilhes  all 
foul  Spirits  ;  and  tells  us,  that  all  the  for¬ 
mer  Myftery  is  a  Piece  of  Knowledge  open 
to  thofe  only,  who  are  the  familiar  Friends 
of  Attractions  and  Combinations  made  by 
volatile  Spirits  ;  and  we  who  are  Strangers 
to  thefe  powerful  Words,  mutt  not  hope 
for  any  Inftruclion.  But  to  Ihew  Dr.  Mead 
I  have  been  at  true  Pams  to  come  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  them,  I  find  there  was  old  AttraCf- 
ion ,  Son  of  Arijlotle  ;  and  there  is  young 
Attraction,  the  great  Geometrician  ;  and  a 
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Counterfeit  of  this,  in  the  Works  of  the 
celebrated  Doctor  Anodyne  Necklace  ^  which 
la  ft  is  as  like  Attra&ion  before  us,  as  the 
two  Doctors  are  like  one  another :  But  as 
that  is  fpurious,  I  mu  ft  own,  that  I  do  not 
find  how  this  Attra&ion  brings  me  to  a 
clearer  Underftanding  of  the  foregoing  Pa¬ 
ragraph.  As  to  Combination ,  whether  that 
of  Cooks  or  Algebraifts,  it  is  of  very  little 
or  no  Ufe  to  me.  I  muft  confefs,  a  good 
Ufe  may  be  made  of  thefe  Words  *  for 
they  will  exchange  with  Fermentation ,  at 
any  Time  that  an  Author  finds  himfelf  dif- 
pofed  to  write  on  a  Subje<3:,  without  un- 
derftanding  it. 

For  Inftance,  I  now  intend  to  make  a 
fhort  Difconrfe  about  the  Philofophers  Stone, 
and  a  Method  for  finding  it  ,  a  very  agree¬ 
able  Offer  to  the  Publick,  when  Money  is 
icarce,  and  Credit  very  low,  through  the 
great  Induftry  of  the  ingenious  Directors  of 
the  South  Sea .  When,  1  fay,  a  Man  forms 
to  himfelf  this  ufeful  Project,  Attraction 
and  Combination  does  it  at  once.  The  Re¬ 
ceipt  is  ealy  it  is  but  taking  of  Attraction, 
Circulation ,  Cohob ation^  Concentration ,  a.  q.  v. 
Combination ,  q.  f.  M.  f  a .  If  this  Receipt 
is  duly  managed,  it  will  not  only  make 
the  Philofophers  Stone ,  and  the  Grand  E- 
lixir,  but  it  will  cure  the  Plague,  and  all. 
Difeafes,  Curable  and  Incurable .  But  it  is  to 
be  noted,  thar  when  you  would  explain 
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how  Attraction  makes  a  Plague,  you  muft 
be  fare  due  Confideration  be  had  to  the  Fa¬ 
cility  and  Aptnefs  of  all  kind  of  Effluvia  ta 
-be  dtffufed  in  a  warm  Air ,  fuch  as  we  have 
defcribed  an  infe&ious  one  to  be.  And  there¬ 
fore,  as  the  Whole  of  Infefting  Air  is  an 
ill-made  Story,  fupported  by  Cant  and  Gib- 
berifti,  we  will  take  Leave  of  it,  and  his 
mortify  *d  Limb  together,  tho’  it  is  brought 
to  give  farther  Light  to  this  ft  range  Stuff. 

V 

But,  to  proceed,  the  celebrated  Doftor 
fmells  a  Rat  ^  that  unlefs  the  Air  is  allow¬ 
ed  a  greater  Share  of  fhedding  Deftru&ion 
than  he  has  hitherto  allotted  it*  Matters 
may  go  very  hard  with  the  whole  Doftrine 
of  Contagion  j  and  therefore,  notwithftand- 
ing  its  being  a  Medium  for  propagating 
Contagion  only,  the  Doflor  is  now  willing 
to  pronounce,  with  full  Power,  and  for 
Fear  of  great  Inconveniencies  that  follow- 
dole  at  the  Heels  of  the  former  Doftrine, 
that  a  corrupted  State  of  Air  is,  without 
Doubt,  necejfary  to  give  thefe  contagious 
Atoms  their  full  Force  ^  for  other  wife ,  it  is 
not  eafy  to  co?iceive  how  the  Plague  foould 
ever  ceafe ,  but  with  the  EeftruEtion  of  all  the 
Inhabitants-  Here  is  a  Devil  rais’d  indeed, 
mat  threatens  to  throw  down  this  Paper 
building ,  nor  will  he  be  quieted,  unlefs 
lire  Mead  wil]  eqntradid  himfelf,  and  re¬ 
nounce  his  Defence  of  the  Purenefs  and 
Une  or  rupte  chiefs  of  Air.  And  what  will 
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tlot  a  Man  do  for  a  quiet  Life  ;  the  Do* 
dor  takes  Shame  tohimfelf,  and  the  Eng- 
lift  Air,  that  could  formerly  kill  the  great* 
eft  Plague,  is  now,  without  Doubt ,  under  d 
State  of  Corruption  :  For,  if  that  is  not  ad¬ 
mitted,  God  have  Mercy  on  all  Engliftmem 
This  is  very  kind  in  the  Dodor,  to  furrender 
his  Caftle  in  the  Air  for  the  Good  of  his 
Country. 

.  -»  *  t 

Conveniency,  we  find,  is  a  pretty  Argu¬ 
ment,  but  not  very  cogent  for  this  cor¬ 
rupted  State  of  Air,  is  only  an  Expedient 
to  get  rid  of  a  Peftilence  ;  becaufe,  by 
Supposing  an  Emendation  of  the  Qualities 
of  the  Air ,  and  reforing  it  to  a  healthy  Statey 
capable  of  dijfpating  and  fupprejfing  the  Ma~ 
tignity ,  we  put  an  End  to  the  Plague  in  an 
Inftant.  Mighty  fine,  and  Meadift  thos 
lie  might  have  put  a  Stop  to  a  Plague  at 
an  eafie.r  Rate,  than  the  Lofs  of  his  Hypo* 
thefts  ,  for,  as  the  Strefs  of  the  Expedient 
refts  upon  another  fine  Word,  fuppofing  ; 
why,  he  needed  only  to  fuppofe  that  the 
tvhofe  Magazine  of  Poifon  is  ftopt  at  once, 
it  matters  not  whether  that  be  by  an  Army, 
by  making  it  ferve  a  Quarantine ,  by  an  A - 
mulet,  or  that  the  raw  Damp  is  again  attr aid¬ 
ed  by  the  Sea*,  I  hope  dub  Confideration 
will  be  had  to  this  Expedient,  in  a  ilevr 
Edition  of  the  ftxort  Difcourfe  j  if  fo  be  it 
has  one* 
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This  had  been  more  natural,  than  for  the 
Doctor  to  make  another  Drawback,  which 
we  find  is  done  in  the  very  next  Paragraph  ^ 
for  there,  InfeSlion  is  not  receiv'd  from  the 
Jir  it f elf  however  predifpofed ,  without  the 
Concurrence  of  fomething  emitted  from  infeff- 
ed  Perfons .  Now,  if  Infe&ion  is  never  re¬ 
ceiv’d  from  the  Air,  upon  any  Account 
whatfoever  ^  why  did  the  Doctor  pronounce 
a  corrupted  State  neceflary  ?  And  now  the 
Air  is  a  Medium,  that  can  neither  do  Good 
nor  Hurt,  and  fo  to  the  Right  about,  and  the 
former  Allowance  is  recall’d  ^  fo  that  the 
former  Difficulty  ftill  remains,  and  confe- 
quently,  a  Plague  once  begun  in  a  Country, 
never  comes  to  an  End,  as  long  as  there  is 
a  Man  alive.  So  God  have  Mercy  upon 
old  England* 

The  Principle  upon  which  this  Refump- 
tion  is  made,  is,  becaufe  the  Progrefs  of  a 
Peftilence  may  be  ftopt  at  any  Time,  by 
(IriBly  preventing  all  Intercourfe  of  in fe Sled 
Places  with  the  'Neighbourhood •  He  brings 
as  a  Proof  of  this  lufty  Affertion,4  what 
has  lately  happened  in  the  raging  Plague 
at  Marfeilles  ^  and  alledges,  that  it  has  been 
effeftually  confined  to  that  miferable  Town, 
by  keeping  careful  Guard.  But  alas  !  this 
Argument  is  out  of  Doors.  Happy  were 
it  for  the  People  of  France ,  if  they  had 
greater  Alfurance  of  their  Safety,  than 
they  can  draw  from  fuch  vain  Promifes 
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of  Infuring  Phyficians.  And  therefore,  his 
Objeftion  and  Shame  remain  in  full  Force* 
without  any  Satisfa&ion  given  to  it,  or  the 
Reader.  I  know  from  whence  he  took  this 
Difficulty  but  he  ought  to  have  been  well 
fatisfy’d  that  he  had  brought  a  full  Solu¬ 
tion  to  fo  powerful  an  Argument  againft 
all  Manner  of  Contagion.  I  will  only  re¬ 
peat  the  Difficulty,  and  leave  the  clearing 
of  it  to  the  Patrons  of  a  Peftilence  being 
begot  by  Co?itagion.  It  is  alferted  by  thofe 
who  oppofe  this  Contagion ,  that  a  Plague  is 
fometimes  bred  without  it,  otherwife  it 
would  be  perpetual.  This  Affertion  is 
made  good,  by  confidering  a  Country  where 
a  new  Plague  is  broken  out  •  and  they  afk 
us,  whether  it  be  juft  then  bred  in  that 
Country, or  brought  thither  from  elfewhere? 
If  we  grant  the  firft,  then,  indeed,  adieu 
to  all  Contagion  :  If  the  laft,  they  bid  us 
name  the  originary  Place  where  it  was  bred  } 
which  would  oblige  us  to  the  fame  Con- 
ceflion  as  the  former.  Therefore,  fay  they. 
Contagion  may  propagate ,  but  not  begin  a 
Plague. 

Leaving,  then.  Dr.  Mead,  and  his  Conta¬ 
gion  under  the  Reftraint  of  a  very  good  Ar¬ 
gument,  we  will  confider,  in  the  next  Place, 
after  what  Manner  he  conveys  it  to  a  found 
Perfon  ^  which  is  eafily  done  in  his  Way } 
for  he  only  fuppofes  the  Way  to  be  com¬ 
monly  this  :  Thefe  contagious  Particles 
,  or 
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taint  the  falival  Juices  (or  Spittle)  which 
being  fwallozved  down  into  the  Stomach ,  pre~ 
fently  fix  their  Malignity  there  *  as  appears 
from  the  Naufea,  and  Vomiting ,  with  which 
this  D'ljtemper  often  begins  its  firfi  Attacks . 
But  ail  this  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  Suppo- 
iition,  and  not  of  fufficient  Strength  to  bear 
fo  weighty  a  Building  upon  it.  Secondly >  If 
a  Man  does  not.fwallow  his  Spittle,  or  if 
he  gargles  his  Throat  very  well  before  he 
does  fwallow  it,  there  would  be  no  Dan¬ 
ger  from  the  Peflilence ,  but  this  ilye  Plague 
will  be  eafily  evaded.  To  what  Purpofe  is 
this  filly  Suppofition  to  bring  it  into  the 
Stomach,  and  then  to  fuppofe  it  fixes  its 
Malignity  therey  becaufe  People  are  often 
troubled  with  Vomiting  when  they  are  ill 
of  the  Plague.  An  admirable  Way  of  Rea- 
foning :  And  as  Admiration  begat  Philofo- 
phy,  fo  Dr.  Mead's  Philofophy  cannot  fail 
of  begetting  Admiration  :  For,  if  the  Sto¬ 
mach  muft  needs  be  the  firfi:  Place  alfeded 
by  the  Plague,  and  the  Doftor  is  gone  over 
to  Van  Helmont ,  cannot  he  convey  it  thither 
down  by  the  Nofe,  or  even  through  the 
Mouth,  without  infefting  the  Spittle. 

Dr.  Mead  is  groily  out  in  his  Obfervation, 
and  in  a  Particular  he  has  had  Occafion  a 
thou  fan  d  Times  in  his  Life  to  have  learned 
the  contrary,  if  he  were  truly  capable  of 
making  an  Obfervation  j  for  he  might  have 
often  feen  our  Strength  deftroyed  (  one 
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Symptom  of  the  Heart  being  affeded)  pre- 
vioufly  to  any  Naufea,  and  Vomiting  •  fo 
that  he  not  only  ought  to  make  no  QuefUon , 
but  to  be  fure  that  the  Blood  is  al'fo  more 
immediately  affeBed  •,  as  the  Multitude  of 
Phyficians,  in  every  Period  of  Phyfick, 
have  always  believ’d  :  But  our  Doctor's  Fan¬ 
cy  lies  much  in  odd  Conceits. 

What  the  moft  judicious  Aretaus  fays  of 
thofe  Idiots,  who  allow’d,  that  a  Syncope  is 
a  Difeafe  of  the  Stomach,  may  very  juftly 
be  apply’d  on  this  Occafion.  “  Whoever, 
“  fa)'s  he,  cap.  3.  lib.  7.  imagines,  that  a 
“  Syncope  is  a  Difeafe  of  the  Stomach,  be- 
“  caufe  fome  are  refrelhed  with  Meat,  Wine, 
“  or  cold  Water,  and  find  their  Sicknefs  is 
“  removed  that  Way  5  is  as  falfe  a  Way  of 
“  judging,  in  my  Opinion,  as  if  they  fhould 
“  think  a  Phrenzy  a  Difeafe  of  the  Skin 
“  and  Hair  of  the  Head,  becaufe  thofe 
“  that  are  ill  of  a  Phrenzy,  find  themfelves 
“  reliev’d,  by  cutting  off  their  Hair,  and 
“  fomenting  the  Skin. 

Our  Dodor,  it  mud  be  acknowledged, 
follows  a  very  honeft  Man,  and  no  ill  Phy- 
fician,  in  this  Error  •  as  if  it  was  his  De- 
ftiny  never  to  write  any  Thing  befides  Er¬ 
rors  and  Conceits  •  for  he  forfakes  this 
good  Author  in  all  his  plain  Obfervations. 
But  then  this  good  Obferver  is  not  the  bed 
able  to  account  for  what  he  fees  j  for  which 
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Reafon,  this  falfe  Obfervation  has  dropt  in 
among  many,  that  are  very  plain  and  very 
excellent.  But  when  this  Symptom  of 
Vomiting. ,  in  Cafes  of  the  Plague,  is  better 
explain’d,  it  will  be  likewife  found  not  to 
be  peculiar  to  this  Difeafe,  as  daily  Expe¬ 
rience  affures  us  :  For  it  is  a  very  common 
Symptom  in  all  Malignant  Fevers ,  as  well 
as  of  the  Plague,  without  any  Manner 
of  Irritation,  or  any  other  Hurt  of  that 
Nature  done  to  the  Stomack.  And  there¬ 
fore,  as  this  Way  of  conveying  the  Plague 
is  a  Suppofition  grounded  upon  no  Manner  of 
Obfervation ,  (as  the  Doftor  argues  in  this 
Paragraph)  fo  I  think  there  is  no  Need  to 
have  Recourfe  to  it. 

It  is  none  of  my  Bufinefs,  at  prefent,  to 
enquire  whether  a  Plague  can  pafs  from 
pne  Man  into  another  ^  for  I  now  confider 
how  well  and  congruoufly  Dr.  Mead  makes 
good  his  Aftertion.  Howevet,  for  the  Com¬ 
fort  of  Mankind,  I  averr,  that  it  may  be 
demonflrated,  from  the  Nature  of  the 
Plague,  that  it  never,  or  very  rarely,  is 
communicated  from  one  Perfon  to  another. 
At  prefent  we  will  content  ourfelves  to 
evince  this  Truth  by  a  Demonllration  of 
another  Kind,  which  is  from  Obfervation, 
or  a  pofleriori  ^  and  I  will  borrow  it,  too, 
from  Mr.  Graunt ,  in  his  Obfervations  on 
the  Bills  of  Mortality.  In  his  Obfervations 
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on  the  *Pbgue  in  1626  :  He  fays  it  laded 
12  Years  j'  in  eight  whereof,  there  dy’d 
2000  per  Annum,  one  with  another.,  and 
never  under  800.  The  which  (hews,-  That 
the  Contagion' of  the  Plague  depends  more  upon 
the  Disposition  op  the  Air,  than  upon  the 
E F F  L IT  v I A  from  the  Bodies  of  Men.  Which 
aifo  we  prove  by  the  fudden  jumps  which 
the  Piague  hath  made,  leaping  in  one  Week 
from  1  ? 8  to  927  ;  and  from  thence  again, 
the  very  next  Week,  to  857.  The  which 
Effeds  muff  furely  be  rather  attributed  to 
Change  of  the  Air,  than  of  the  Conjugations 
of  Mens  Bodies,  otherwife  than  as  this  de¬ 
pends  upon  thatT 

And  therefore,  as  this  very  common  Opi¬ 
nion,  about  the  Plague  or  Peflilence  palling 
from  one  Body  into  another,  is  not  fupport- 
ed  by  any  good  Rea  Ton,  fir  lers  by  the 
lame  Suppojitions  and  Innuendo's  of  Dr.  Mead  2 
and  is  now  found  contrary  to  the  bed  Ob 
fervation,  mod  duly  and  properly  made; 
we  may  not  doubt  to  declare,  that  it  very 

rarely,  and  perhaps  never,  proceeds  that 
Way.  \  ■ 

O  f  1  .  *  ,  „■  *  v 

The  Third  and  laft  Way  Contagion  fpreads. 
Dr.  Mead  tells  us,  is  by  Goods  tran [ported 
from  infe&ed  Places.  But  the  Reafon  of  this 
Fad  feeins  to  furmount  his  Underftanding  j 
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and  no  Wonder,  for  it  has  already  puzzled 
all  other  Philofophers  and  Phyficians,  info- 
much,  that  it  has  driven  them  into  abfurd 
Notions  of  Maggots,  againft  all  Obfervation. 
But,  before  a  Philofopher  Would  fpend  his 
Time  about  this  Difficulty,  he  fhould  be 
fure  his  Fa6t  is  indifputably  true  •,  for  there¬ 
by  he  may  fave  himfelf  much  Trouble  and 
Babbling,  about  a  Matter  that  is  falfe  in 
Faft.  Now,  tho’  this  Difficulty  has  already 
blunted  the  Edge  of  every  other  Genius’s, 
he  makes  no  Doubt  to  conquer  it,  and  to 
account  for  it  to  the  World,  a9  he  now  does 
in  the  following  Words  :  If. \  as  we  have 
eonje&ur d,  the  Matter  of  Contagion  be  an. 
a Bive  Subjlance ,  perhaps  in  the  Nature  of  a 
Salt,  generated  chiefly  from  the  Corruption  of 
a  Human  Body  •,  it  is  not  hard  to  conceive 
how  this  may  be  lodgd  and  preferv  d  in  fift 
porous  Bodies ,  -which  are  kept  prejfed  clofe  to¬ 
gether. 


Whatever  Difficulties  Phyficians  meet 
with,  in  accounting  for  a  Plague  being 
pack’d  up  in  Goods,  and  with  them  tranf- 
ported  into  remote  Parts  -r  yet.  Dr.  Mead 
has  the  Happinefs  never  to  hop,  but  with 
all  A  durance  gives  us  an  eafy  Solution,  and 
I  with  we  could  as  eafily  find  it  true.  At 
leaft,  it  is  a  Promife  he  gives  his  Patients 
every  Day.  His  Arguments,  as  fuch,  in¬ 
deed,  are  ftunning  j  for  no  Man  that  un- 
dcrltands  thefe  Terms,  a  Salt ,  what  it  is  to 
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be  foft  and  porous ,  dares  keep  back  his 
Affent  to  a  Proof  grounded  upon  fuch  ma - 
nifefi  Observations^  as  Conjectures,  Perbaps’s , 
and  May-be's  ^  all  which  are  far  more  in¬ 
genious  than  Kirchers  Maggots  Eggs.  How¬ 
ever  bold  this  Argument  may  be,  yet  if 
any  one  will  deny  his  Matter  of  Contagion 
to  be  an  aftive  Subftance  *5  or,  that  it  is  a 
Salt  5  or,  that  it  rather  affe&s  a  foft  Bed 
than  one  that  is  hard  ,  this  Third  and  laft 
propagating  Caufe ,  may  prove  to  be  no  Man¬ 
ner  of  Caufe.  What  then  can  the  World 
think  of  fuch  bold  Impofitions  of  the  Do¬ 
ctor  )  But  what  Account  can  be  given  to 
Merchants,  for  their  Goods  ferving  Qua* 
raiitines  on  the  frivolous  Reafons  of  Ifs  and 
Perhaps’s  \  and  the  whole  Trade  and  Ri¬ 
ches  of  a  Nation  being  troubled  and  inter¬ 
rupted  for  childifh  and  ridiculous  Sugge¬ 
stions  I  had  almoft  faid,  the  crazy  Dreams 
of  a  weak  Head. 

Could  Dr.  Mead  bring  all  his  ordinary 
Vouchers,  I  cannot  fay  how  far  he  might 
have  gone  in  commanding  a  Submiffion 
from  a  great  Number  of  Men, to  this  Ar¬ 
ticle  :  And  therefore,  if  any  Perfon,  or 
Perfons,  wants  fuller  Conviction,  let  him 
repair  to  the  Coffee-houfes ,  where  they  fhall 
have  the  Affidavits  of  ten  Phyficians,  fif¬ 
teen  Apothecaries,  and  five  Surgeons  }  and 
I’ll  anfwer  for  it,  eight  in  ten  fhall  go,  from 
BatfonV  efpecially ,  fully  fatisfy’d  with  the 
I  ;  !.  E  2  Trurii 
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Truth  of  the  Premifes.  But  can  it  be  ima-! 
gined  this  cunning  Doflor  would  have  ex¬ 
pos'd  his  Character,  in  this  Kind  of  Argu¬ 
ment,  to  Men  of  Learning  and  Virtue, 
whatever  he  might  attempt  upon  the  credu¬ 
lous  fat  Heads  he  daily  Polls.  But  here  his 
drooping  Spirits  revive,  and  his  Humility 
and  Modefty  vanifh,  having  at  this  Stage 
got  rid  of  the  Neceffity  of  Reafoning  ^  the 
reft  of  this  inimitable  Work  being  to  be 
carry'd  on  by  Banur  and  Affertion,  where¬ 
by  let  us  take  Meafure  of  the  Faith  and 
Credulity  of  the  good  People  of  "England  ^ 
for  if  this  plfles,  Tr  anfuh  f anti  ation  may  he 
the  next  Artitle  he  will  propofe  to  you  ,  if  it 
does  not,  the  Doftor  and  his  Book  are  dif- 
cover’d  at  the  fame  Time. 

After  this  previous  Notice  and  Advertife- 
ment,  let  us  be  ready  to  receive  all  Dr. 
Mead's  Abfur  ditie  s ,  Wit ,  and  Banter :  The 
firft  Thing,  then,  he  prefents  us  with,  is, 
how  long  a  Time  Perfumes  hold  their  Scent ,  if 
wrapt  up  in  proper  Coverings  (  and  we  muft 
remark.  That  the  (Irongejl  of  thofe,  like  the 
Matter  we  are  treating  of  (are  mo  fly  animal 
Juices)  as  Mufk,  Civet,  &c.  (  if  there  be 
any  more.)  And  the  Subftances  that  keep 
them  beft,  are  thofe  which  receive  and 
communicate  the  Plague,  as  Furs,  Feathers, 
Sdk,  Hair ,  Wool  Cotton ’  Flax,  Stc.  the  great- 
eft  Part  of  which  are  like  wife  of  the  animal 
Kind.  If  the  Pefhlence  is  now  a  Scent ,  yet 
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fu'rely  it  is  a  noifome  one  5  .and  if  it  can 
be  kept,  like  Mnjk,  in  its  proper  Covering, 
forty  Days  will  never  deliver  us  from  our 
Fears  of  it.  But  all  this  is  only  to  aniufe 
us  with  another  new  Conceit  fhe  Doctor 
would  entertain  ,u;s  with,  that  the  Matter 
of  the  Plague  is  an \  animal  Jiuce  \  but  pray, 
good  Do&or,  of  what  Animal?  This  is  not 
only  ridiculous,  but  overthrows  every  Opi¬ 
nion  of  Phyficians  that  ever'  was  broach’d 
about  it.  But,  not  to  baulk  his  Wit,  this 
Perfume  of  the  Plague,  like  Mulk,  is  belt 
kept  in  animal  Subdances  *  (  Attraction 

would  have  preceded  very  decently,  for  a; 
more  proper  Introduction )  but  is  Mulk 
commonly  kept  in  Furs,  or  Cotton  >  If  iii 
the  laft.  What  Animal  is  it  that  yields  us 
Cotton  ?  As  for  Civet,  it  is  no  runaway 
Merchandize.  It  is  therefore  very  obvious, 
that  Mankind  is  now  buffering  an  Experi¬ 
ment  by  Dr.  Mead  ^  and  he  is  . now  making 
tryal  of  their  Credulity  -  who  is  fit  for  a 
Cap  who  fir  for  yellow  Sleeves and  who, 
with  all  thefe,  may  carry  an  Ornament  of 
Bells. 

But  there  is  another  quaint  Obfervation 
that  muft  not  be  neglefted,  which  is,  That 
of  all  the  mentioned  PlaguejKeepers,  Three 
of  them  are  animal  Subffances,  and  but 
Two  of  them  of  the  vegetable  Kind.  Migh¬ 
ty  fine  !  and  well  order’d  :  But  if  we  turn 
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to  another  Page  of  his  *  Book,  we  may 
find  this  ufeful  Obfervation  contradided  : 
But  the  /re  ate  ft  Danger  from  Goods,  is  from 
Cotton,  Hemp,  and  Flax-,  Paper,  or  Bookst 
(Paper  Books  furely,  or  elfe  their  cover¬ 
ing  will  keep  them  upon  an  Equality  in 
ballancing  Accompts)  Silks,  Linnen,  Wool, 
feathers ,  Hair,  and  Skins.  In  this  Account 
the  vegetable  and  animal  Plague-Keepers 
are  equal  in  Number. 

What  Purpofes  does  this  Conceit  ferve? 
Why,  only  to  fupport  another  Conceit, 
vi&.  That  animal  Subftances  raoft  vigo- 
roully  attrad  animal  Effluvia,  or  that  ani¬ 
mal  Effluvia  run  furioufly  into  the  Em¬ 
braces  of  animal  Subftances  }  which  we 
fee  by  his  fine  Experiments,  is  a  mere 
Fancy.  As  for  Mufk,  Cotton  fecures  it  the 
fafteft  from  running  away  nor  do  we  find 
that  feathers.  Silk,  or  Wool,  are  ever  put 
upon  that  Service.  But  fuppofing  every 
Thing  true,  and  nothing  whimficai,  that 
has  been  now  advanced  by  the  Dodor,  we 
might  have  expeded  a  farther  Difcovery  j 
how  thefe  Perfumes  come  to  defire  their 
being  beded,  cherilhed,  or  fomented  in  foft 
animal  Subftances :  Is  it  in  Abhorrence  of 
Annihilation,  or  by  the  Love  they  bear  to 
one  another?  Or  are  they  kept  together, 
as  the  celebrated  Jonathan  Wild  keeps 
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Felons?  In  fhort,  is  it  by  Sympathy,  or  An¬ 
tipathy  ?  For  if  we  are  rightly  inftrudted 
in  thefe  Matters,  the  Dodor  allures  us 
that  thefe  Remarks  alone  may  lead  us  into 
great  and  ufeful  Praftices ;  for  if  they 
are  fbilfully  employ’d,  they  may,  perhaps, , 
as  I  conjefture ,  keep  the  Plague  at  bay,  by 

being  ftrung  up,  like  Pirates,  at  High-Wa¬ 
ter  Mark. 

For,  as  dull  as  thefe  Conceits  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  ^  fuch  as  never  dropp’d  before 
from  any  Man  in  his  Senfes  •,  yet  our 
Author,  who  has  hitherto  fliewn  himfelf 
Blind  in  every  kind  of  Argument,  is  now 
become  fo  Sharp-fighted  of  a  fudden,  when 
you  are  to  take  his  Word  for  it,  that  he 
boldly  aiferts,  That  this  Remark  alone  (of 
Sympathy  and  Antipathy)  mayferve  to  lead 
us  a  little  into  the  trite  Nature  of  Contagion ; 
Even  of  this  very  Contagion,  that  is  Hill 
unknown,  after  all  Dr.  Mead's  Endeavours, 
nay,  Sweats  and  Labours  j  but  what  may 
be  drawn,  at  length,  from  Trifles  that  bear 
no  Relation  to  Contagion. 

There  is  no  Accounting  for  this  At¬ 
tempt  upon  Mankind  :  The  Doftor,  I  doubt 
noi,  has  often  made  Trial,  how  far  their  good 
Nature  could  carry  their  Belief  •  but  this 
obtruding  on  Scholars,  and  Phyfcians  too, 

g  Phyfick  than  Phyficians. 
Such  Credulity  is  the  very  Reverfe  of  the 

Incredu- 
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Incredulity,  our  Saviour  complains  of,  and 
no  lefs  Marvellous.  It  ~  is  indeed  Marvel¬ 
lous,  how  People  were  Unbelievers  after 
the  greateft  Evidence  of  Reafon  and  Mi¬ 
racle  :  Yet. we.  cannot  forbear  admiring, 
if  People,  fhould  fwallow  all  this  Trifle 
and  Contradifrwnr  againft  all  Senfe  and  Rea¬ 
fon,  We  are,  indeed,  at  a  iofs  to  explain 
this  lazy  Credulity  *  and  therefore  we 
muft  have  Recourfe  to  the  general  Infe&ion , 
that  has  wrought  fo  ftrong  *  Delation,  of 
late  Years,  all  over  Europe ^  when  we  find 
Men  have  become  wonderfully  Credulous, 
even  to  Infatuation .  Gondamar  ufed  to  fay, 
that  the  People  of  England  believed  every 
Thmg  they  heard  j  but  nothing  of  what  they 
faw.  Yet  I  chufe  rather  to  proceed  upon  the 
former*,  for  upon  that  a  very  tolerable 
good  Account,  may  be  given  of  the  men¬ 
tioned  Attempts,  for  fathoming  the  Cre¬ 
dulity  of  Men,  let  that  be  found  to  be  ever 
fo  deep.  If  we  hove  our  Lead  in  the 
South-Sea ,  we  could  found  to  an  hundred 
Fathom,  and  bring  up  yellow  Sand  upon, 
the  Lead.  Some  Dodors  have  often  found¬ 
ed  fifty  Fathom  for  yellow  Sand  j  and 
Doftor  Anodyne  Necklace  aim  oft  as  deep  for 
the  fame.  The  South-Sea  Pilots  have  now 
run  us  a-ground,  notwithllanding  the  Depth 
of  Water  ;  and  Men  begin  to  recover  their 
Senfes  by  the  Surprize ,  Terrhulamenta  being 
often  found  ufeful  to  Children  :  And, 
1  hope,  now  they  are  awake,  they  will 

never 
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never  hereafter  fubjed  either  their  Lives 
or  Fortunes  to  Directors  of  any  kind. 

But  as  we  are,  at  prefent,  got  into  the 
Metaphors  of  i  rade  and  Navigation,  it  has 
been  no  fmall  Omiflion,  in  every  kind  of 
Diredor.  that  they  have  lately  forgot  the 
Genius  of  England •  of  its  being  a  Country 
of  Merchants.  Had  Dr.  Mead  remember’d 
the  Place  of  his  Education,  he  might  like- 
wife  have  fav’d  himfelf  much  Labour  in 
explaining  a  groundlefs  Phoenomenon ,  and 
fpoke  more  Truth.  Was  not  Dr.  Mead 
bred,  if  not  born,  within  the  Smoak  of 
Black  Wall  and  Wapping,  where  both  Church 
and  Conventicle  have  long  been  a  fafe  Re¬ 
treat  to  foreign  Goods,  that  were  not  to 
ftand  the  awful  View  of  a  Cuflom  Houfe 
Officer?  let,  in  all  that  Time,  and  ever 
fmce,  there  have  not  appear’d  any  Degrees 
of  a  Plague.  Has  not  Merchandize  been 
brought  from  many  Parts  of  Turkey ,  all 
which  have  very  defervedly  an  ill  Name 
for  the  Peflilence ,  that  very  commonly  rages 
among  them  ?  And  how  comes  it  to  pafs. 
That  during  this  conftant,  and  uninter¬ 
rupted  Commerce,  when  foft  and  porous 
Goods,  the  proper  Pomes,  have  been 
brought  from  Smyrna ,  Scanderoon ,  Aleppo \ 
Conft antinople ,  and  other  Parts,  the  Pefli- 
lence  has  never  taken  a  Journey  hither, 
in  all  Appearance,  thofe  Fifty  five  Years? 
In  all  th  at  Time  Turkey  Goods  have  not 
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ferv’d  a  Quarantine ,  nor  vifited  any  other 
Lazaretto's,  befides  the  Companies  Cellars 
a  certain  Proof  that  Goods  very  feldom, 
or  ever,  bring  a  Plague  into  a  Country  , 
and  oftner  find  it  there  than  propagate  it. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  That  our  Com*- 
merce  with  Sweedland ,  Poland ,  and  other 
Parts  of  th'ofe  Eaftern  Countries,  has  been 
very  confiderable,  when  Plagues  have  been 
Paging  among  the  People  of  thofe  Countries 
and  yet  we  have  not  found  any  Attempts 
from  this  filent  Enemy  on  this  our  happy 
Ifland.  Nay,  werauft  more  efpecially  obferve, 
that  in  the  Year  1708  and  1709,  a  moft 
deftruflive  Peftilence  made  great  Wafte  in 
Lanizick  and,  that  there  were  fame  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  Britijh  Ships  bound  up  in  Ice,  the 
whole  Winter  through  yet  we  had  no 
other  Vifit  from  it,  than  the  fuppos’d  fag 
End  of  it,  by  the  Dunkirk  Fever  which 
happen’d  four  Fears  after  the  former  had 
expir’d*.  And  therefore  this  Opinion,  of 
a  Peftilence  being  preferv’d,  and  convey’d 
to  diftant  Places  in  Goods,  as  a  Domes,  is 
not  fufilciently  fupported  *5  and  a  particular 
Care  ought  to  be  taken  to  fupprefs  fuch 
ill-grounded  Notions,  fo  prejudicial  and 
hurtful  to  the  People,  and  Trade  of  an 
Eland  Country.  The  common  Practice  of 
all  Sorts  of  Men  in  Turkey  not  only 
of  the- Turks,  that  are  fuppos’d  to  be  in¬ 
fatuated  with  their  Notions  about  Pre- 
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Jb  ft  i  nation ,  and  thereupon  conclude  tha* 
there  is  not  any  Thing  they  can  do,  will* 
in  the  lead,  (horten  their  Days  and  Time  of 
Life  :>  but  even  the  Practice  of  j Englifb, 
French,  and  of  other  Strangers  (how  that 
their  conftant  Experience  in  that  Country 
fet  them  above  any  Fears  of  taking  the 
fatal  Difeafe  from  Merchants  Goods,  One 
Cuflom  of  the  Merchants  is  very  particular, 
and  a  determining  Experiment  in  this  Dis¬ 
pute  :  For  they,  in  verv  hot  Da  vs,  take 
th  eir  Walks  in  Lanes,  and  in  the  Shades, 
made  with  Packs  of  Flax  ^  tho’  that  is  an 
infamous  Plag74e-keepei\  and  is  brought  from 
Cairo ,  fam’d  for  being  the  Fountain  and 
Granary  of  Plagues,  where  they  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  bred,  and  from  thence  propa¬ 
gated  into  all  other  Countries,  Nay,  a 
Head  of  Flax  is  hung  out  of  every  Pack, 
fora  Sample  of  the  Whole  ^  which  thofe 
Merchants  make  no  Doubt  to  examine, 
every  Bargain  they  make.  So  little  dp 
they  know  of  a  Plague,  of  Peftilence  being 
convey’d  by  Goods,  that  they  handle  an 
examine  them  intrepidly  *?  even  Flax  of 
the  Growth  of  grand  Cairo . 

The  Account  Dr.  Hodges,  gives  us  of  the 
Behaviour  of  the  People  of  London,  after 
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they  return’d  to  Town  in  Winter  166 5, 
is  an  undeniable  Experiment  againfl  a  JPeftir 
lence  being  propagated  from  a  Fo?ties7  and 
j&lmoft  from  one  Body  to  another.  He 
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tells  us  *,  The  Houfes  which  before  were 
full  of  the  Dead,  were  novo  again  inhabited 
by  the  Living  *,  and  the  Shops  '  which  had 
been  mo  ft  part  of  the  Tear  flout  up9  were  again 
opened ,  and  the  People  again  chear fully  went 
A about  their  wonted  Affairs  of  Trade  and  Em¬ 
ploy and  even  what  is  aim  oft  beyond  Be¬ 
lief,  th  fe  Citizens ,  who  were  before  afraid , 
even  of  their  Friends  and  Relations ,  would, 
without  Fear ,  venture  into  the  Houfes  and 
Rooms  where  infeBed  Perfons  had  a  little  be¬ 
fore  breathed  their  La  ft  ;  Hay ,  fuch  Comforts 
did  infpire  the  languishing  People ,  and  fuch 
Confidence,  that  many  went  into  the  Beds, 
where  Perfons  had  died ,  even  BEFORE 
THEY  WEPvE  Cold,  or  cleanfed  from  the 
Stench  of  the  Disease.  I  would  glad¬ 
ly  know  of  Dr.  Mead, ,  if  this,  and  the 
mentioned  Hiftories,  are  Experiments  that 
come  Home  to  the  Purpofe.  In  this  Ac¬ 
count  of  Dr.  Hodges ,  there  is  no  want  of 
a  Heft  or  v  Fomes,  for  here  is  Wool,  Ljnnen , 
Silk ,  and  perhaps,  even  treacherous  Cotton 
itfelf,  the  raoft  fecure  Plague-Keeper  of 
all  the  reft  *  yet  no  farther  Contagion  ap¬ 
pear’d,  but  Men  eagerly  purfu’d  their  Bu- 
finefs,  and  thought  only  how  to  repair  the 
paft  Mortality \  and  that  with  more  than 
ordinary  Succefs,  as  Dr.  Hodges  tells  us 
in  this  Place  and  his  Relation  is  fully 
confirm’d  by  the  Bills  of  Mortality. 

‘  .  .  1  vr-  lt 
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It  is  now  very  manifeft,  that  Dr.  Mead 
has  not  given  any  tolerable,  or  probable 
Account  of  his  propagating  Gaufes  and 
that  every  Thing  he  has  offer’d/  in  his 
own  Way,  is  a  Corruption  of  what  has  been 
faid  by  many  Phyficians.  Moreover,  he 
does  not  yet  feem  to  underhand  Matters 
of  Propagation,  for  he  makes  his  Caufes 
propagate  by  thetnfelves,  contrary  to  the 
common  and  known  Methods  of  Nature. 
In  this  he  is  not  only  Unnatural,  but 
I  am  afraid,  that  this  his  Method  muff  be 
very  drfeffive^  tho’  it  carries  his  peculiar 
Mark  of  Excellency,  in  differing  from  the 
Methods  taken  in  former  Times  among  us,  and 
from  what  they  commonly  do  Abroad*  For 
formerly  here  in  England ,  and  the  People 
abroad,  thought  it  neceffary  that  the  Seeds 
cf  the  Plague  fhould,  like  other  Seeds, 
have  a  proper  Matrice  to  receive  them,  to 
cherifb  them,  and  to  rear  them  up  for 
their  proper  and  peculiar  Ufes,  confonant 
to  their  Nature.  They  could  not  fee  how 
a  PI  ague  could  more  thrive  out  of  its  pro¬ 
per  Ground,  than  a  Grain  of  Wheat,  or  the 
Seed  of  an  Apple .  So  that  it  was  incum¬ 
bent  on  Dr  .Mead,  to  have  (liown  the  Dif 
pofition  that  may  be  in  every  Man  to  receive, 
and  entertain  the  Plague,  and  with  all  the 
Variety  in  which  it  palpably  affefts  them. 
For  a  Plague  has  often  laid  its  devouring 
Hands  on  Children  and  Toitng  Men ,  when 
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it  has  fpared  the  Old  ^  and,  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  it  has  prov’d  fatal  to  Ag e,  when  Youth 
lias  been  excus’d  :  Nor  has  a  Peftilence 
that  afflicted  Men,  hurt  Women .  At  other 
Times,  Men  and  Women  of  all  A&e s  have 

*  .  O 

felt  its  Strokes  promifcuoufly  •  and  feme 
have  convers’d  boldly  among  the  Sick  of 
the  Plague  with  Safety,  while  others  are 
quickly  punifh’d  for  their  Rafhnefs.  Is  there¬ 
fore  this  Aptitude  and  Difpofition  proper¬ 
ly  negle&ed  by  Dr,  Mead ,  a  great  Affefter 
of  being  thought  Learned,  Ingenious,  and 
Accurate  in  his  Relation  of  Things  and 
facts  ?  *  , 

1  tf'  ’  * 

It  is  very  remarkable,  on  this  Head 
of  Difpofition ,  that  there  was  not  a  Bri- 
tifi  Subjeft,  that  winter’d  in  Dantzick  in 
that  hard  Froft,  and  Time  of  Peftiience, 
receiv’d  any  Hurt  j  while  Thoufands  of 
the  Natives  fell  on  their  Right  -  Hand, 
and  Ten  Thoufands  on  their  Left:  This 
happen’d  in-  the  Year  1715.  But  it  is  re¬ 
corded  by  *  XJienhdvius, that  in  a  cruel  Plague 
that  raged  in  Copenhagen ,  all  Strangers, 
Englijb,  Dutch,  and  Germans,  were  not  af- 
fefted  with  it,  when  at  the  fame  Time,  it 
made  Havock  of  the  Inhabitants;  yet  thofe 
Foreigners  went  freely  every  where,  among 
the  infefted  People,  and  info  the  infe&ed 
Houfes  themfelves. 

The 
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The  Difpofition  of  our  Countrymen  to 
the  Sweating-Sicknefs,  is  as  remarkable  as 
any  hitherto  obferved  :  For  Englifbmen  in 
France  and  in  Wales ,  were  feiz’d  with  it 
at  the  fame  Time  *  and  when  the  Sicknefs 
fpread,  and  our  Countrymen  retired  to  fo¬ 
reign  Parts,  it  haunted  them  only }  it  was 
their  Deftrudion  feem’d  only  to  be  de- 
fign’d. 

What  could  Dr.  Mead  mean  by  fo  grofs 
an  Overfight,  in  an  Article,  too,  fo  mate¬ 
rial  for  preventing  peftilential  Contagion? 
This  Difpofition,  to  be  affeded  peculiarly 
by  the  Plague,  is  not  negleded  by  Hippo¬ 
crates,  Galen ,  or  any  good  Author  of  fuc- 
cgding  Ages  *,  tho*  they  had  the  fame  Rea- 
fon  to  profefs  their  Ignorance,  as  Dr.  Mead 
has  to  conceal  his  at  this  Time  ^  for  he  is 
fure  to  make  no  Confellion  of  this  Kind, 
how  furely  foever  it  otherwife  appears.  I 
hope  he  will  not  call  this  a  great  Digrejjion , 
as  we  find  he  did  formerly,  on  a  more  con- 
fiderable  Occafion. 

Fe melius  declares,  that  it  is  very  hard 
and  difficult  to  know  what  it  is  that  renders 
any  Body  obnoxious  to  the  Plague.  And 
f  later  us  makes  this  ingenuous  Confeffion  : 
w  That  as  I  would  gladly  learn  what  this 
w  Difpofition  of  an  Objed  may  be  ^  fo  I  very 
“  readily  confefs,  that  I  know  nothing  of 
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t£  it  •  tho’  I  am  not  ignorant,  that  this  Poi- 
“  fon  aft's  very  differently,  according  to  the 
«  various  Difpofitions  of  the  Body.”  And, 
■«rhat  Hurt  had  it  done  Dr.  Mead’ sCha  rafter, 
to  have  owned,  That  no  Agent  can  do  any 
Thing,  without  a  fit  Difpofaion  in  the  Pa¬ 
tient  i  But  how  dares  he  undertake  to  give 
Rules  for  preventing  a  Peftilence,  and  to 
be  ftill  a  Stranger  to  this  Difpofkion  j  nay, 
willingly  to  proceed  in  corrupting  the 
Means  of  Knowledge  that  are  common  a  - 
mong  other  Phyficians  ?  It  is  for  this  Rea- 
fon  that  we  hear  them  fpeaking  another 
Language  than  Dr.  Mead  does,  even  'while 
they  talk  of  what  he  calls  his  propagating 
Caufes.  Hear  the  excellent  and  learned 
Eracaflorius  *.  Contagion ,  fays  he,  takes  its 
Rife  often  from  the  Air  it  often  pafl'es  from 
one  Perfon  to  another  ^  it  is  often  receiv’d 
by  a  Pomes  \  and  it  fometimes  has  its  firft 
(jrigine  and  Beginning  in  owfelves .  Hence 
it  is  we  find  Dr.  Hodges ,  in  the  common 
Language  of  Phylicians,  afierting,  That 
f  four  Things  are  necefjary  to  a  Contagion * 
Firft,  That  there  is  an  Efflux  of  the  conta • 
gious  Seumniurn,  or  Seed.  Secondly,  That 
there  is  a  convenient  Medium  for  the  conta¬ 
gious  Particles  to  move  through ,  and  he  con¬ 
vey'd  by •  Thirdly,  A  Fitnefs  in  the  Subjed 
to  receive  and  cherifh  the  contagious  Effluvia* 
And ,  Forthly,  A  due  Stay  of  this  Seminium, 
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So  that  it  Is  much  to  be  feared,  that  Dr. 
Mead  will  be  at  a,  great  Lofs  in  explaining 
his  darling  Phenomena,  to  which  we  are 
next  to  return  *,  and  no  lefs,  in  teaching 
us,  in  the  following  Part  of  this ■  Difcourfe , 
how-to  prevent  the  filent  Approaches  of  the 
Peftilence,  and  to  fupprefs  its  Poifon,  if  it 
fhould  appear  among  us  :  All  'Which  he 
gracioufly  promifes  to  perforin,  and  that  in 
a  newer  and  perfeder  Method  than  was 
ever  done  before. 

I  •  .  ''  ..y  ;.t  -  ’\  # 

I  have  follow’d  Dr  .Mead  with  great  Pa*- 
tie  nee,  into  his  real  and  propagating  Caufes 
of  the  Plague*,  becaufe  they  are  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  and  Ground-work  upon  which  he  is  to 
build  the  Explication  of  his  Appearances, 
and  the  Method  of  preventing  and  curing 
the  Plague  *,  and,  as  they  have  now  proved 
defective^  the  whole  Work  falls  into  Ruins 
of  itfelf,  without  doing  it  the  lead  Vio¬ 
lence  :  So  that  1  need  not  either  tire  my 
Reader,  nor  trouble  myfelf j  but  I  (hall 
only  touch  upon  thofe  t  hings  very  flight- 
ly,  where  he  has  either  departed  from  the 
Truth,  or  contradicted  himfelf.  ^  For,  after 
the  Foundation  of  any  Pofition  is  over¬ 
turned,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  done, 
but  merely  to  repeat  what  is  already  pro¬ 
ved,  and  that  as  often  as  the  Pofition  is 
offer’d  and  aflxgn’d  :  And  therefore  it  mult 
not  be  expeded  that  any  one  will  fpend  and 
wafte  his  Time  in  the  purfuit  of  every 
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Trifle,  with  the  like  Exa&nefs  and  Fulnefs  t 
That  may  be*  perhaps,  the  Bufinefs  of  an 
Orator,  but  never  of  a  Philofopher.  I 
have  been  purpofely  thus  prolix,  that  I 
may  be  {hotter  in  confidering  what  Dr. 
Mead  has  ftill  left  upon  our  Hands  :>  nor 
have  I  Leifure  to  animadvert  on  all  the 
Blunders  of  this  Author, 

I  have  already  {hewn  the  Im potency  of 
Dr.  Mead. ,  in  managing  an  Argument  ^  and, 
at  the  fame  Time,  I  have  over-turned  and 
exploded  fome  common  Opinions,  that  were 
by  him  weakly  defended  *5  and  that,  be- 
caufe  it  is  of  great  Ute  and  Importance, 
that  Mankind  be  rightly  appriz’d  of  them. 
How  eafily  are  any  Man’s  Fears  difpell’d  ? 
What  real  Security  does  he  acquire,  when 
his  Re  a f on  is  convinc’d,  that  the  Plague  of 
Peflilence  is  not  begot  by  any  Contagion^  pro¬ 
perly  fpeaking  ?  That  this  Plague  is  not 
propagated  from  the  Body  of  a  Sick  Perfon 
into  the  Body  of  the  Sound:  That  it  makes 
no  Neji,  is  not  cherijbed ,  nor  nurfed  in  foft 
or  porous  Bodies,  that  its  Seeds  may  be  pro - 
fagatedy  and  convey  d  into  far  diflant  Coun¬ 
tries.  And  therefore,  as  we  are  to  follow 
Dr.  Mead  in  the  remaining  Part  of  this 
Short  Difcourfe ,  we  muft  go  back  to  confider 
fome  Phoenomena ,  he  thought  fit  to  premife 
to  his  Enquiries  about  Contagion  ^  but  what, 
I  hope,  every  Reader  will  think  are  moft 
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properly  confider’d  in  this  Place,  if  he  will 
pardon  the  confidering  them  at  all. 

v  "  ' 

The  firft  Thing  we  are  prefented  with, 
is  a  heavy  Charge  againft  the  Winds,  for 
not  doing  their  Duty  but  that  JEohs  him- 
felf  is  an  Aider  and  Abettor  of  Plagues,  by 
not  fending  his  Winds  abroad,  and  thereby 
ftagnating  the  Air  ^  for  we  are  taught  in 
this  curious  Difcourfe,  *  That  the  Ufe  of 
Winds  is  to  purify  the  Air  by  their  Motion • 
But  this  Charge  is  altogether  falfe,  and  ill- 
grounded  ^  becaufe  Wind  in  England  is  put 
to  many  Ufes  ^  it  not  only  blows  cold,  but 
it  blows  hot  it  fans  the  Ladies,  and  our 
Corn  too  ^  it  dries  Linnen,  and  fails  our 
Ships,  &c .  Befides,  this  Charge  is  abfo- 
lutely  falfe  for  the  Phyfician  that  has  left 
an  Account  of  the  Wind’s  Behaviour  in 
1665,*  tells  us,  That  it  was  very  dutiful, 
and  that  the  whole  Summer  was  refrefhed 
with  moderate  Breezes,  fufficient  to  prevent 
the  Air’s  Stagnation  and  Corruption ,  and  to 
carry  off  the  PefiilentiaJ  Steams  :  The  Heat 
was  likewife  too  mild  to  encourage  fuch 
Corruption  and  Fermentation  as  helps  to  taint 
the  animal  Fluids.  And  therefore,  howfo- 
ever  fond  Dr.  Mead  is  of  Stagnation ,  thro* 
any  Failure  of  the  Winds,  it  is  certain  that 
they  were  then  very  blamelefs,  let  the 
Doftor  find  his  Stagnation  where  he  can. 

G  2  Moreover^ 
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Moreover,  the  Phyficians  were  not  of  Opi¬ 
nion,  at  that  Time  f,  that  the  Air  was  in- 
feSed ,  and  therefore  Doftor  Hodges  tells  us. 
That  they  were  againft  making  Fires,  be- 
caufe  the  Air  was  very  pure,  and,  that 
Fires  are  only  proper  when  it  is  impure  and 
corntpted.  After  this  Account  of  Things, 
who  will  queftion  Dr.  Mead's  great  Acute - 
nefs  and  Accuracy  in  making  Observations  *, 
or  his  greater  integrity,  in  mifreprefenting 
his  Author,  and  reporting  falfly  about  the 
Stilnefs  of  the  Air,  as  if  it  had  never  been 
ruffled  with  Winds.  Yet  I  cannot  avoid 
making  one  fliort  Obfervation  more,  which 
is,  that  the  Doftor  ought  to  take  greater 
Care  of  his  Memory  ^  for  at  two  Pages  off, 
he  affures  us,  That  our  Air  is  not  difpofed  to 
receive  fuch  (contagious)  IfnpreJJlons  *5  then 
what  need  we  mind  the  Stagnation  of  the 
the  Air  ?  Is  there  a  Man  in  England*  that 
will  not  forgive  him  this  Contradiftian,  if 
he  will  make  the  laft  Part  of  it  eood  >  We 

o 

need  not  infift  on  one  Inftance,  in  a  Cafe 
when  many  more  might  be  brought.  Van 
Helmont  in  his  Tumulus  Peflis ,  *  fpeaking 
of  a  great  Plague,  fays,  Erat  enim  pefiis 
arencfo  httore>  ventofoq ^  plenmq^  coelo  ^  and 
Van  Helmont  ought  to  be  particularly  re¬ 
garded  by  Dr.  Mead. 

'  ■  ’  :  •  The 
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The  Doflor’s  next  Obfervation  is.  That 
Plagues  feem  to  be  of  the  Growth  of  the  Sou* 
them  and  Eaftern  Parts  of  the  World  $  and 
I  am  forry  that  they  only  feem  to  be  fo 
becaufe  what  follows  may  feem  only  to  be 
true.  That  there  is  not,  in  this  Ijl and  parti¬ 
cularly,  any  one  Inftance  of  a  peftilential  Di- 
feafe  among  us,  of  great  Confequence ,  that  we 
have  not  receiv  ’d  from  other  infetled  Places . 
Here  is  another  Draw-back  upon  us  again  : 
A  peftilential  Difeafe  of  any  Confequence  ! 
Is  any  Plague  in  a  Country  without  Confe¬ 
quence  ?  Surely,  many  Widows  and  Or¬ 
phans  find  it  otherwise.  But  the  Dodor 
will  make  amends  for  Families  brought  to 
Ruin  and  Poverty,  by  the  Lofs  of  Parents 
and  Husbands  ^  by  ridding  us  of  a  vulgar 
Error,  of  the  Plague  vifiting  us  once  in 
Thirty  or  Forty  Years.  So  that,  if  a  Plague 
brings  a  mighty  Calamity  along  with  it, 
we  may  comfort  ourfelves,  that  it  comes 
but  feldom. 

This  was  the  very  Purpofe,  for  which  he 
gave  us,  with  great  Aifurance,  the  Origine 
of  Plagues  ^  becaufe  he  would  charitably 
re  feu  e  us  from  an  Opinion  propagated  by  Au ■? 
thors  of  great  Name,  that  we  are  vifited  with 
the  Plague  onee  in  thirty  or  forty  Tears  \  which 
is  7?  mere  Fancy,  without  any  Foundation  ei¬ 
ther  in  Reafon  or  Experience „  I  cannot  affign 
any  Reafon  for  the  Plague  thus  vifiting  us  j 

but 
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but  Experience  is  of  the  Side  of  the  ter¬ 
rible,  but  common  Opinion,  as  Hodges  *af- 
fures  us,  and  the  Bills  of  Mortality  con¬ 
firm  ;  for  there  we  find  it  has  vifited  us 
oftner,  with  all  its  Tokens ,  Buboes ,  and 
Carbuncles ,  and  more  than  once  fince  that 
Time,  if  Dr.  Mead's  peftilential  Difeafes ,  of 
fmaller  Confequence,  are  admitted. 

Now,  if  the  Plague  of  Peftilence  has 
thus  frequently  flhewn  itfelf,  in  its  mod 
terrible  Manner,  and  very  often  not  fo  ter¬ 
ribly,  how  can  People  prevent  taking  F right 
at  the  King  of  Terrors  ?  Or,  with  what  Face 
can  Dr.  Mead  call  terrible  Death,  vain 
Fears  ?  Can  a  reafonable  People,  relying  on 
Hiftory,  and  their  own  Experience  of 
Things,  be  deliver’d  from  their  Fears,  by 
a  bold  "Aflertion,  that  can  proceed  from  no 
other  Caufe,  than  great  Ignorance,  or  the 
worft  Opinion  of  the  Reafon  and  Experi¬ 
ence  of  Mankind,  that  they  fhould  be  fub- 
jeft  to  fo  grofs  an  Impofition,  as  to  take 
Comfort  in  the  moft  lamentable  Danger,  while 
they  are  expofed  to  Death,  and  forfaken  by 
their  deareft  Friends;  and  all  upon  an  Af- 
fertion,  that  is  neither  grounded  on  Know¬ 
ledge ,  nor  Integrity  l  It  may  be  a  pia  Fraus , 
a  well  meant  Cheat ,  but  it  cannot  be  of  any 
Manner  of  Ufe. 


.  .  . . . 
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The  trueft  Comfort  arifes  from  an  Opi¬ 
nion,  That  an  Advifer  knows  what  he  fays  * 
and  fays  wrhat  in  his  Confcience  he  believes 
to  be  true.  How  much  greater  is  the  Com¬ 
fort  we  take,  from  a  Perfuafion,  that  the 
Plague  feldom,  or  never,  paffes  from  one  Bo¬ 
dy  into  another,  as  we  lately  prov’d  >  As 
alfo,  that  Obfervations  rather  inform  us  of 
the  Seeds  of  a  Peftilence,  feldom,  or  never 
being  brought  over  to  us  in  foreign  Goods  \ 
and  befides  thefe  two  Perfuafions,  founded 
on  Reafon  and  Experience,  we  have  the  Au¬ 
thority  of  the  beft  Phyficians  in  all  Ages, 
that  the  Plague,  nor  any  other  Difeafe,  is 
fpeedily  generated.  By  the  firft  of  thofe 
Accounts,  we  have  fewer  Chances  for  being 
fick  ■,  and  we  are  fure,  by  the  fecond,  that 
we  have  Time  to  prevent  it,  or  to  take  the 
Diftemper  early,  before  it  is  fettled  into  a 
Habit,  _  or  confirmed  in  a  Difeafe.  Such 
Reafoning,  fuch  Obfervation,  is  proceeding 
on  good  and  firm  Ground  •  the  other,  alto¬ 
gether  depends  on  the  Knowledge  and  Ho- 
ncfly  of  the  Iniurer,  which  can  never  be  ( 
depended  on,  if  we  have  any  Doubt  about 
his  Sincerity,  or  L,  nderftanding,  as  we  have 
often  found  good  Reafon  to  queftion  both 
in  Dr.  Mead. 

What  Dr.  Mead  has  already  faid,  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Experience  of  Mankind,  and 
is  purely  fupportei  on  his  bare  Affertiony 
i  and 
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and  therefore,  I  am  afraid,  no  great  Com¬ 
fort  can  be  reafonably  taken  from  it. 

His  next  Affertion,  about  the  Sweating 
Sicknefs 5  labours  under  all  theDefefts  ima¬ 
ginable.  He  will  not  allow  it  to  be  of  Bri- 
tijh  Original  ,  nay,  that  it  is  a  Plague  abated 
in  its  Violence  by  the  mild  Temperament  of 
our  Climate .  He  afterwards  brings  it  from 
France ,  and  clears  the  French  of  its  being 
bred  among  them  ^  for  they,  fays  he, 
brought  it  from  the  Siege  of  Rhodes .  Can 
any  Man  equal  this  Doctor  in  Affertion  ? 
Or  in  quoting  Hiftory  abfurdly  ?  For  it 
carries  the  Name  of  Sudor  Anglicus ,  and 
our  Country  charg’d  for  having  produced 
it.  All  foreign  Phyficians  declare  it  pecu¬ 
liar  to  j England  ;  and,  that  a  Parcel  of  it 
went  into  Holland  but  neither  French  nor 
Italian  Phyficians  heard  any  thing  of  it 
in  their  own  Country,  nor  among  the  Greek 
Iflands  ;  and  the  Dutch  fix  the  Scene  of  the 
Sweating  Sicknefs  in  England .  So  the  Sweat¬ 
ing  Sicknefs  was  five  Times  in  England ,  and 
no  where  elfe  ,  yet  it  is  forfooth  the  Fag- 
end  of  the  Plague  brought  from  Rhodes ,  and 
thither  God  knows  how,  or  from  whence  : 
But  all  this  fupported  by  much  foreign 
Reading. 

# 

He  calls  this  Diflemper  a  Plague  with  lef 
fend  Force  •  becaufe  the  Symptoms  of  it  were 
of  that  Kind ,  tho  in  a  lefs  Degree ,  as  great 
\  Faintnefs 
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Faintnefs  and  Inquietudes,  inward  Burning} 
Pains  in  the  Head ,  a  Delirium ,  5cc.  I  a  ni 
glad  we  have  Dr.  Mead's  Defcription  of  a 
Plague,  it  being  the  firft  Time  he  has  ven¬ 
tur’d  to  mention  it and,  to  do  him  Ju- 
ftice,  he  has  touch’d  upon  it  very  gently  t 
But,  if  this  is  the  Plague,  we  are  not  fel- 
dom,  but  often  vifited  with  it.  So  there 
ends  our  Comfort. 

Is  this  truly  a  Plagiie,  feeble  and  weak 
thro’  travelling  ?  And  did  infinite  PerfonS 
die  fuddenly  of  it  ?  And  that  in  twenty 
four  Hours  ?  Pray,  what  can  we  think  hap¬ 
pen’d  to  the  Nations  that  felt  the  fharp  End 
of  it,  and  thofe  that  came  under  its  Fury, 
long  before  it  reach’d  us  ?  Surely  more 
than  infinite  Perfons  of  them  muff  have 
perifli’d,  and  in  infinitely  Ihorter  Time  thaii 
twenty  four  Hours  ;  fo  that  great  Trails  of 
Country  muff  have  been  difpeopled  in  one 
Day.  Can  any  Man  think  an  Mr  a  as  re¬ 
markable  as  the  Deluge,  could  pafs  in  Hifto- 
fy  without  Obfervation  ?  Or,  that  all  Hi- 

v  /  t  ,  ' 

ftorians  ftionld  overlook  fo  great  a  Wonder* 
the  very  Soul  of  an  Hiftorian,  arid  all  td 
fix  a  Calumny  on  our  Englifh  Air,  and  to 
call  a  tnonfirbUs  Difeafe  a  Britifi  Fever  ?  It 
muft  be  owned,  that  the  Do&ot  is  the  great- 
eft  Traveller  that  ever  was  ^  for  he  has  en7 
tertarned  us  with  the  moft  admirable  and 
'furprizing  Relation  of  Feats  and  Travels 
fof  aPiagiie,  that  ever  was  told*  ‘  ! 

H  Thil 
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This  fufficiently  fhews  the  great  Candor 
of  our  Author,  and  his  great  Judgment  in 
comparing  Difeafes,  as  has  been  already 
noted  by  another  Hand  •,  for  if  a  Plague 
kills  infinite  Perfons  in  twenty  four  Hours, 
I  cannot  fee  how  properly  it  can  be  call’d 
Feeble  nay,  if  a  true  Judgment  is  made  of 
it,  the  Plague  in  France  is  not  to  be  com¬ 
pared  to  it  for  its  Strength  j  and,  God 
knows,  the  French  find  its  Power  too  great, 
and  God  grant  that  we  may  never  try  its 
Feeblenefs.  Our  Author’s  Judgment  is  no 
lefs  confpicuous,  in  comparing  what  he 
calls  the  Dunkirk  Fever  with  the  Sweating 

_  Cj 

Sicknefs,  for  that  was  neither  an  Ephemera 
of  one,  nor  of  more  Days  ^  neither  did  it 
terminate  in  twenty  four  Hours.  How  then 
are  thofe  two  Difeafes  alike,  that  have  no¬ 
thing  of  the  fame  Features  or  Refemblance, 
no  more  than  the  Time  of  their  Duration 
was  the  fame.  Befides,  this  was  not  the 
Fag-end  of  any  Plague,  but  a  Fever  we 
find  to  be  very  common  in  all  the  marfliy 
Places  in  the  Low-Countries  •,  and  what 
the  Dutch  call  a  Fever  from  the  Polders, 
and  that  happens  in  the  End  of  a  hot  Sum¬ 
mer,  or  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Autumn. 

But  if  I  may  guefs  by  the  Cant  Name  we 
find  this  Fever  bears,  of  the  Dunkirk  Fever ■ 
!'■  may  believe  the  Do&or  means  that  Sche- 
tick  Fever  that  happen’d  in  171s  but  J 

will 
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will  not  anfwer  for  the  Time.  This  Fever 
was  then  called  the  Galloping  Fever,  becaufe 
too  many  Phyficians  knew  not  a  more  pro¬ 
per  Name  for  it,  and  it  was  a  nefa  Difeafe 
to  them.  This  Fever,  indeed,  lafted  three 
or  four  Days,  and  often  went  off  with  a 
gentle  Sweat,  but  kill’d  no  body,  whatever 
Method  they  took  for  curing  it,  or  that 
they  did  not  any  Thing  for  its  Cure.  Now, 
with  Submiffion  to  the  great  Dr.  Mead, ,  I 
cannot  find  the  Relation  and  Likenefs  this 
Gallopping  Fever  has  to  the  Sweating-Sicknefsy 
Native  of  England ,  in  the  very  Beginning 
and  the  End  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

One  Obfervation  I  would  make  from  the 
foregoing  Accounts,  and  that  is  very  com¬ 
fortable  to  Patie?its  and  their  Phyficians  \ 
that  hereafter ,  neither  of  thefe  will  think 
themfelves  ill  ufed,  for  Dr.  Mead's  faying, 
that  a  Phyfician  (  efpecially  if  he  hates  or 
fears  him  more  than  the  Plague'  has  mifta? 
ken  his  Difeafe,  and  has  prefcrib’d  impro¬ 
perly  on  that,  or  any  other  Account  :>  and 
that  becaufe  we  find  him  little  acquainted 
with  the  Defcriptions  of  Difeafes,  and  not 
over-faithful  in  relating  them.  Let  this 
Corollary ,  Scholium ,  or  which  of  this  Lan¬ 
guage  he  affects,  never  depart  from  the  Me^ 
mory  of  a  judicious,  reafonable  Patient,  nor 
pf  his  or  her  Phyfician. 

U  3 
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^  v  ■: 4  •••*  ■ .  ,  •  ■  '  ;  -  ■  ;■  ' 

I  Chould  not  proceed  farther  in  this  firft 
Part,  but  that  I  know  the  Dodor  expeds  I 
{hould  do  him  Right  in  Relation  to  his  Ac-* 
count  of  the  Fury  of  the  Plague  in  1665. 
This  Scene  is  prepar’d  by  calling  in  a  Dif- 
pofition  to  Contagion,  that  is  in  every,  the 
very  beft  of,  Air  y  and  hereby  we  felt  this 
Calamity  of  a  Plague  in  this  Year.  He 
fays,  It  continu'd  in  this  City  about  ten  Months  3 
and  fwept  away  by  Computation  97306  Per- 
fons .  He  will  have  it  allow’d,  that  the 
Difeafe  came  by  Cotton  3  and  he  charges 
the  Duration  of  it  on  the  Government,  by 
their  ordering  to  (hut  up  the  Houfes.  But 
this  is  the  Unhappinefs  of  this  Phyfician, 
that  he  makes  every  Relation  either  incre¬ 
dible,  or  frivolous,  when  he  would  point 
out  its  Greatnefs,  and  make  us  feel  it.  I 
cannot  tell  where  he  pick’d  up  this  Account  \ 
but  he  makes  it  lefs  terrible  than  it  truly 
was,  by  inifreprefenting  the  Fad.  Dr. 
Hodges  tells  us,  that  fome  computed  the 
Lofs  by  the  Plague  to  have  been  One  Hun¬ 
dred  Thoufand  y  and  herein  he  is  follow’d) 
by  Dr •  Rofary,  alias  Anodyne  Necklace  5  but 

ho  body  can  tell  Dr.  M's  Voucher. 

r  h  v:-  v.  f.  D;./  ;  <  .  :  ■  , 

But  if  we  confult  the  Bill  of  Mortality 
of  that  Fear,  we  find  only  Fifty  Thoufand 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Two  *  and  if 
we  add  a  Quarter,  Mr.  Graunt  proves  to  be 
Ibpprefsd  in  the  Account,  there  will  be 
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Sixty  Six  Thoufand  Six  Hundred  and 
Ninety  Six  died  of  the  Plague  in  1665. 
But  if  we  confider  that  it  began  about  the 
27th  of  December  1664,  and  ended  the  26th 
of  September  1665,  we  find  it  did  not  laft 
above  nine  Months.  Confider  likewife,  that 
from  the  27th  of  December  to  the  6th  of 
June  inclufively,  there  dy’d  only  Ninety 
Two-,  and  therefore,  the  Mortality  is  to 
be  reckon’d  from  the  13th  of  June  1665, 
to  the  26th  of  September  in  that  fame  Year. 
Now,  if  we  take  the  Mortality  to  have 
been  equal  (as  it  was  not)  from  the  13th  of 
June ,  to  the  29th  of  September ,  the  Morta¬ 
lity  did  not  laft  above  16  Weeks  :  So  that 
the  Mortality  was  really  greater,  than  if 
there  had  dy’d  equally  One  Hundred  Thou¬ 
fand  in  ten  Months  for  in  this  Cafe,  there 
only  died  Two  Thoufand  Five  Hundred 
e,ach  Week  but  by  the  true  Account,  there 
dy’d  Four  Thoufand  One  Hundred  Sixty 
Two(  a  far  greater  Mortality,  and  far  more 
terrible,  than  what  is  brought  on  the  for¬ 
mer  Suppofition,  about  the  Time  the  Plague 
lafted,  and  the  Havock  that  it  made  ia  that 
Time.  '/'*  -V'  '  W  '  ;  " 

It  is  not  only  the  Numbers  that  fall  by 
the  Plague,  that  ftrike  Terror  into  Men, 
but  the  Suddennefs,  and  Manner  of  dying, 
heighten  our  Fears,  and  make  every  Thing 
more  terrible  5  for,  Phyficians  have  been 
Strangers  to  the  Pifeafe,  nor  have  their 
1  ‘  ‘  ■  “  ;  Remedies 

■'  i  *  ..  1  '!  } 
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Remedies  been  able  to  give  any  Check  to  its 
Fury.  The  People  die  with  Medicines  and 
without  them  •,  and  thofe  that  have  feemed 
to  be  ufeful  in  one  Cafe,  have  feldotn  fail’d 
to  prove  hurtful  in  another.  Nobody  is 
found  llrong  enough  to  refill-  it,  neither 
they  who  had  the  bell  Conllitution,  nor 
they  who  have  been  treated  in  the  bell 
Method.  But  what  is  moll  grievous  upon 
thofe  Occafions  is,  the  great  Defpair  that 
feizes  the  Infefted  ;  who  are  fo  far  from 
fubmitting  to  the  moll  proper  Endeavours 
that  may  be  made  for  their  Cure,  that  they 
abandon,  and  give  themfelves  up  as  help- 
Jefs,  and  out  of  the  Power  of  any  Relief; 
while  the  Difeafe  gets  Ground,  acquires 
new  Strength,  and  lays  defolate, ,  the  moll 
populous  Cities. 

I  lhall  end  my  Remarks  on  the  firft  Part 
of  the  Short  Difcourfe ,  in  the  Words  of  the 
late  Bilhop  of  Rochefer* *  who  defcribes  this 
terrible  Article  very  pathetically. 

Here ,  lies  a  Mother ,  and  her  Child ; 
fhe  Infant  fuck'd,  as  yet,  and  fniil'd ; 

But  ftrait,  by  its  own  Food,  was  kill’d : 

There ,  Parents  huggd  their  Children  laft ; 
Here,  prating  Lovers  laft  embrac'd  : 

But  yet ,  not  parting  neither. 

They  both  expir'd ,  atid  went 

T""— . .  . - . "  ■  1  '  *7'  '  ""'I1  -■  .  1  1  '..  I'  .■->»  — y  ,  —..nr,,, 
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The  Friend  does  hear  his  Friend9  s  la  ft  Cries  j 
Farts  his  Grief  for  him ,  and  then  dies  ^ 

Lives  not  enough  to  clofe  his  Eyes* 

The  Father ,  at  his  Death , 

Speaks  his  Son  Heir ,  infeUious  Breath  : 

In  the  fame  Hour ,  Saw  does  take 

His  Father  s  Will 0  and  his  own  make* 

The  Servant  needs  not  here  be  fain , 

To  ferve  his  Mafer  in  the  other  World  again  : 
They  languifoing  together  lie  \ 

Their  Souls  away  together  fie. 

The  Hujband  gafps  his  Wife  lies  by  ^ 

It  mu  ft  be  her  Turn  next  to  die  : 

The  Hujband  and  the  Wife , 

Too  truly  now  are  one ,  and  live  one  Life: 
That  Couple ,  who  the  Gods  did  entertain y 
Had  made  their  Prayers  here  in  vain  : 

No  Fates  in  Deaths  could  them  divide  ^ 

They  mufty  without  their  Privilege 3  together  both 

(Jhave  dy  d. 
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Part  II.  Explain’d. 


T  is  with  the  greateft  Pieafare  Wd' 
enter  upon  the  Method  of  prevent¬ 
ing,  tho5  not  of  curing  this  infdious 
Enemy  of  Mankind,  which  very 
juftly  has  filTd  the  World  with  Fear  and 
Horror.  For  this  Reafon,  and  that  Matters 
may  proceed,  not  only  in  greater  Order, 
but  alfo  with  greater  Truth,  Dr.  Mead  has 
gone  thro5  much  Philo fophy  and  Theory  in 
Medicine ,  with  great  Labour  and  Fatigue  f 
even  to  fainting  away,  defp airing  often  in 
doing  any  Thing  to  his  own  Satisfa&ion  } 
knowing,  by  much  Experience,  that  the 
World  is  not  fo  hard  to  pleafe. 

And  therefore,  he  begins  this  Second 
Part,  by  telling  us,  how  great  a  Satisfa&ion 
it  is,  to  know ,  that  the  Plague  is  nb  Native  of 
our  Country .  I  hope  he  is  fatisfy’d  with 
this  Conceit  *5  but  I  am  afraid  few  People 
find  any  new  A  flu  fa  flee  and  Courage  fpring- 
ing  up  in  them,  upon  this  Aflertion  ,  of 
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jhat  fhey'  tan  have  a.  better  Heart:  to  face 
the  Plague  more  boldly,  if  it  Ihould  be  out 
Misfortune  to  have  a  Vifit  from  it  at  this 
Time. 

,  ♦  f  '  - 

■  ^  •  >*  -  '  ‘ ''  ’  \  •  .;*  •  ■■  '**i  , •  r  ' 

But  in  ivhat  Page  does  this  Demonftratiort 
lie  ?  He  has  only  told  us*  hitherto,  that 
the  pure  Air  is  only  infeEled  with  pefiilen* 
iial  Stearns,  that  rife  out  of  Bogs-,  or  out 
of  Men  that  have  died  of  the  Plague;  o£ 
elfe  that  thefe  Steams  were  pack’d  up  in 
Goods,  and  with  them  carry’d  from  one 
Country  into  another  And  tho’  this  be 
told  with,  his  common  Aflurance,  and  with¬ 
out  any  Reafori,  affign’d  for  it;  yet  lie  has 
not  been  pleas’d  to  tell  us  where  the  Plague 
firft  begins,  and  in  what  Manner  it  travels 
into  dill'^nt  Countries,  We  have  feen  art 
Original  Enghlk  Plague,  that  came  from  no. 
Place  in  the  World,  and  took  up  its  Abode 
altogether  here  ;  and  whether  all  the  reft 
that  have  afflifted  our  Illand,were  Natives  ot 
Foreigners,  is  nothing  fo  clear,  as  to  build 
any  great  Satisfaction  upon  :  And  therefore* 
I  think, -with  the  Doftor,  that  all  Means 
(hould  be  found  out  to  keep  ourfelvescleay* 
from  it^  tllo’ we  can  find  no  great  Encotir 
ragement  -from  what  he  has  hitherto  told 
us; 

.•  r  -  ■  >•(  v.  /.  •  Uh-y:-o  n u *.  i  ■•-‘'ueOie'-  j  » 

This  Caution,  as  he  tells  us,  cpnfifts  of 
two  Parts,  The  preventing  its  being  bYought 
imo  our  IJland  ;  and,  The  putting  a  Stop  to 
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Us  fpeading  among  us<  But,  as  the  Doftor 
has  a  very  ill  Memory,  and  feldom  per¬ 
forms  what  he  promifes,  give  me  Leave  to 
put  him  in  Mind  of  a  Promife  in  his  Pre¬ 
face  ^  that  his  Method  will  be  different  from 
that  taken  in  former  Times  among  us,  and 
from  what  they  commonly  do  abroad :  But  I 
cannot  fay  that  he  has  given  us  much  En¬ 
couragement  to  think,  that  it  will  prove  a- 
greeable  to  Reafon. 


The  DoCtor  is  very  full  on  this  firft  Head 
of  Caution,  and  bellows  no  fewer  than 
nine  'Pages  about  Quarantines  and  Laza- 
tettoes  \  but  as  there  is  nothing  newer  Paid 
of  them,  than  what  has  been  known  thefe 
two  hundred  Years,  I  leave  that  Affair  to 
the  Civil  Magistrate,  whofe  Care  can  never 
exceed,  when  it’s  employ’d  for  the  Good  of 
the  People.  ^  But  as  far  as  we  may  depend 
upon  the  firft,  and  Philofophical  Part  of 
this  Difcourfe,  there  is  no  great  Occafion 
for  either  of  them  :  We  live  a  great  Way 
from  the  South  of  France and  the  DoCtor 
Ms  aftur’d  us,  that  the  Plague  cannot  reach 
hs  by  feme  hundreds  of  Miles  :  For,  to  our 
Satisfaction  be  it  remember’d,  that  the  Air 
itfelf  is  very  pure  and  harmlefs  nor  can 
it  otherwife  be  infeded,  than  by  peftilerf- 
tial  Steams  iffuing  out  of  Bodies,  at  the  End 
of  the  Difeafe  ^  as  alfo,  that  it  cannot 
travel  any  Length,  if  there  is  not  a  Difpo- 
Stion  in  the  Air,  which  it  only  has,  when 
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the  Doctor  wants  it  :  And  therefore,  we 
are  very  little  obnoxious  to  a  Plague,  and 
confequently  have  no  great  Occafion  for 
Laz>arettoes  or  Quarantines*  But  the  Do- 
ftor  perfuades  us,  that  we  at  Home  never 
knew  any  thing  of  Quarantines ,  or  La&a* 
rettoes ,  nor  the  People  abroad  :>  and  that  be- 
caufe  his  Advice  is  altogether  New,  and 
what  was  never  practis’d  neither  at  Home 
nor  Abroad  Believe  him  who  can  1 

I  cannot  omit,  without  incurring  Difplea- 
fure,  the  pretty  Expedient  the  Doftor  re¬ 
commends,  for  difcovering  when  the  Plague 
has  forfaken  a  Parcel  of  Goods  •,  and  that 
becaufe  he  might  forefee  a  Queftion  might 
arife,  about  the  Time  they  fhould  ferve 
their  Quarantine  •,  and  whether  forty  Days 
were  fufficient  )  His  Anfwer  is  fine  !  why, 
we  mu  ft  fet  little  Birds  upon  the  expofed  Goods, 
But  may  not  the  Attempt  prove  dangerous, 
and  as  dangerous  as  to  fet  a  lighted  Match 
to  a  good  large  Barrel  of  Gun-Powder. 
The  Reafon  for  this  Experiment  is,  becauf§ 
it  has  been  obferv’d  in  Times  of  the  Plague, 
that  that  Country  is  forfaken  by  the  Birds  \ 
and  for  this,  to  ihew  his  Learning,  he  quotes 
Piemerbroeck, 

How  beautiful  are  fuch  Prefages  related 
by  Lucretius ,  Virgil ,  Ovid ,  Fracaftoriu: ,  and 
pther  Poets  j  but  how  infipidly  are  they 
mifapply’d  <?n  thi?  Occafion.  Phyfician? 

\  3  -  tuve 
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have  carefully  obferv’d  and  recorded  every 
Thing  confiderable  and  extraordinary,  that 
preceded  the  Peftilence  j  and  that,  in  order 
to  provide  themfeives  a  gain  It  it,  and  to 
give  the  Alarm  of  its  firft  Approaches,  that 
People  may  confult  their  Safety  in  Timei 
Some  of  thefe  Prefages  are  taken  from  th0 
Heavens,  fome  from  the  Air,  others  from 
the  Earth,  and  many  from -the  Waters. 

'  '  °  ;  "•  '  •  i  •  '  :  .  ’  » 

- - —  Scope  exigmts  Mits 

Aiigurium  libj  trifle  dabit . 

But  as  the  Confideration  of  thofe  Prefages 
do  not  fall  properly  in  my  Way  at  this 
Time,  we  proceed  next  to  confider,  how  af 
Stop  is  put  to  the  Plague,  in  Cafe,  through  a 
Miscarriage  in  the  publick  Care ,  by  the  $ 'eg- 
left  of  Officers,  or  otherwife 5  fitch  a  Calamity 
Should  befal  us*  !  ’  ...  ;•  .  .  -  - 

And  here  we  muft  obferve,  that  this  Art 
^  Quarantines  Lazarettoes,  is  fo  infal¬ 
lible,  that  we  may  blame  the  Civil  Magi- 
flrate,  and  his  Officers,  if  ever  the  Plague 
is  fqffered  to  come  among  us.  For  my 
Part,  I  cannot  think  any  Government  fo 
foollfhly  malicious,  to  fuffer  a  Plague  to 
come  into  their  Country,  if.  they  knew* 
how  to  avoid  iv  ,  But  that  we  may  not 
llight|y  bring  an  ill  Report  again  ft  Gover-f 
nors  the  Phylicians  are  to  be  blamed, 
■When  the  Orders  of  th£  Civil  Magiftratci 
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are  hurtful  ;  for  he  always  takes  Gounfel 
with  Phyficians,  in  all  Matters  relating  tq 
Nature  and  Health  :  This  has  been  the  'Pra¬ 
ctice  in  all  Nations,  and  in  all  Times,  fine® 
Mankind  has  been  govern’d  by  Law  and 
if  thefe  wrong  Meafures  are  owing  to  the 
Ignorance  of  the  true  Nature  of  Contagion, 
furely.’tis  none  of  the  Magiftme’s  Bufinefs 
to  diicover  it.  But  it  appears,  by  the  Paris 
Article  in  the  Eoflman ,  Aug.  26,  that  the 
exceeding  great  Care  of  the  Civil  Magi¬ 
strate  has  prov  d  unfuccefsful ,  for  we  read 
jhat  “  The  extraordinary  Council  of  Health. 

appointed  by  the  Regent,  meets  thrice  or 
“  four  Times  a  Week,  and  have  taken  the 
Advice  of  the  moft  noted  Phyiicians  of 
this  City,  about  the  inoft  proper  Means 
£  for  preventing  the  Spreading  of  the 
“  Plague  ^  fince  Lines ,  Intrenckments,  and 
r  other  ufual  Precautions,  cannot  do  in 


The  Magiftrate  may  contradid  his  for¬ 
mer  Orders,  for  any  Thing  that  is  better, 
at  lead,  not  fo  pernicious,  as  thofe  where- 
Onto  he  was  led  by  Phyficians.  But  the 
Phyficians  in  London  might  not  have  advis’d 
the  (hutting  up  of  Houfes,  if  they  had  re¬ 
member’d  the  fatal  Experiments  of  it  in 
other  Countries,  recorded  in  Books  of  Phy- 

te  11s  us,  how  the  Houfes 
were  flint  up  in  Milan  on  this  Occafion,  but 
that  the  Magiftrates  found  their  Miftake  in 
a  Week,  and  fet  them  open  again,  very 

...  -  -*■*  much 
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much  to  the  Comfort  of  the  Healthy,  and 
Relief  of  the  Sick*  The  fame  learned  Au¬ 
thor  informs  us,  that  burning  infeQed  Goods 
was  found  to  do  great  Mifchief  in  a  Plague 
in  Padua  $  and  what  then  fhall  we  think  of 
our  celebrated  Phyfician,  who  *  recommends 
this  Method  of  Burning  ?  f  Qnapropter , 
fays  the  famous  Mercuriality  non  pojfum  com - 
me  7}  dare  eos ,  qui  hifce  temporibus  inf  eft  as  fu - 
pelle&iles  in  urbibus  cremant ,  propterea  quod , 
&c.  We  may  furely  fay,  that  this  Error 
is  not  only  owing  to  his  Ignorance  of  the  true 
Mature  of  Contagion ,  but  even  of  his  Igno? 
ranee  of  what  Phyficians  do  abroad. 

I  think  the  Dodor  has  made  a  little  too 
free  with  the  Civil  Magiftrate,  and  his  Bre¬ 
thren  of  the  Faculty  j  efpecially,  that  he 
has  no  where  told  us  any  thing  of  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  Contagion  •  not  the  thoufandth  Part 
of  what  we  may  read  in  many  Books  of 
Phyfick.  And  therefore,  his  further  in¬ 
veighing  againft  Phyfick  and  Phyficians,  is 
the  moft  furprizing,  unaccountable  Info- 
lence,  that  Man  ever  was  guilty  of :  A 
Man  that  has  done  nothing,  but  to  corrupt 
Phyfick  :  For  thus  he  puts  an  End  to  a  great 
deal  of  rambling  Stuffy  about  ihutting  up 
Houfes.  [j  The  Management  in  former  Times 
neither  an  fivers  the  Puvpofe  of  difcovering  the 
Meginning  of  the  Infeilfflti,  nor  of  putting  a. 
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Stop  to  it  when  dif cover’d  j  other  Measures  are 
certainly  to  be  taken ,  which  l  think  fiould  be 
of  this  Nature. 

Here  begins  an  Account  of  Things  to  be 
done  in  a  new  Manner,  and  which,  as  he  fays, 
will  be  found  agreeable  to  Reafon.  Imprimis , 
Then,  inflead  of  ignorant  old  Women,  we  ought 
to  have  underftanding  and  diligent  Men.  There 
is  nothing  New  in  this,  nor  very  Unreap- 
nable  j  but  as  the  Doftor  has  enhaunced  the 
whole  Knowledge  of  Phyfick  in  his  own 
Perfon,  and  made  old  Women  of  his  Brethren , 
I  hope  he  will  allow  thefe  Officers  of  Health 
to  conlill:  of  difearded  Phylicians.  Secondly , 
When  the  Jick  Families  are  gone,  (Whither?) 
fill  the  Goods  of  the  Houfes ,  in  which  they 
were ,  fiould  be  burnt  nay ,  the  Houfes  them - 
felves ,  if  that  can  conveniently  he  done *  A 
very  good  Advice  ^  and,  I  hope,  the  City 
of  London  will  ered  another  Monument  for 
the  Dodor,  after  they  have  burnt  their 
City,  upon  fo  reafonable  Advice.,  But  as 
this  Advice  has  been  found  hurtful  in  Ex¬ 
perience,  fo  neither  is  it  Hew,  becaufe  it 
has  been  pradifed  Two  Hundred  Years  ago, 
as  1  lately  obferv’d.  He  has  now  the  latte 
Fire  of  London  in  View,  and  recommends 
another  general  Conflagration  of  our  City, 
from  the  great  Good,  he  fancies,  accru’d 
thereby :  But  the  Reafon  he  gives  is  admi¬ 
rable :  For  nothing  approaches  fo  near  to  the 
firft  Original  of  Contagion ,  as  Air  pent  up, 

loaded 


loaded  with  Damps.  This  is  the  very  Rea- 
fon  why  Hippocrates ,  and  ail  other  Phyfi-, 
cians  after  him,  have  advifed  making  Fires 
for  preventing  the  Plague,  and  Dr.  Mead  is 
againft  making  Fires  ;  neither  fpared  they 
^ny  Expence  in  Scents ,  fweet  and  aromatick 
Woods  ^  and  they  put  even facred  Things  to 
that  very  Ufe*  Yet,  according  to  Cuftomj 
the  Dodor  *  contradids  himfelf,  on  this 
Article,  at  the  fmall  Diftance  of  four  Pa¬ 
ges  ^  where  Fires  again  are  condemn’d  aS 
pernicious*  The  Reafon  alledged  for  this 
later  Experiment  is  abfolutely  falfe  for 
Dr.  Hodges  aifures  us,  that  the  Weather 
was  not  Hot  in  that  Summer.  But,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  the  true  Reafon  of  the  Contradidiori 
is,  that  the  Dodor  cVill,  at  any  Time,  ven¬ 
ture  being  found  in  a  Contradiction  three 
D  oors  off,  as  well  as  four  Pages  off,  to  fave 
his  Bacon,  or  for  a  merry  Conceit;  But: 
there  is,  even  in  this ,  nothing  New  ^  for 
there  was  one  Raymnndus ,  who  is  noted  for 
this  Singularity  by  other  Authors,  whofe 
Words  our  Doctor  feetns  to  tranflate.  Pefli- 
lentes  Feb  res,  fays  Rayimmdns ,  Ar  dentes  fnnt , 
&  idcirco  ab  aere  fervido ,  &  calente  angeri- 
tur. 

^  V  *  \  ^  '  i  £ 

Here  follows  another  merry  Conceit,  viz. 
That  as  Fires  are  thus  hurtful,  fo,  and  for 
that  Reafon,  is  the  firing  of  Guns.  The 
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in  both  Expreflions, 
but  it  was  never  the  Heat  of  great  Guns, 
but  their  Noife  that  was  recommended, 
which  is  a  Sort  of  Wind,  and  very  much 
recommended  formerly,  by  Dr.  Mead  \  but 
is  now,  it  feems ,  what  fame  have  too  rajhly  ad - 
Vis'd.  Mira  vis  verbis • 

But  to  return  to  Damps  ;  he  allows,  they 
approach,  the  firit  Original  of  Contagion, 
fo  that  if  they  are  not  the  fir  ft,  they  may 
very  well  be  the  fecond  Original  of  Conta¬ 
gion  5  for,  where  there  is  a  firft,  there  is 
always  a  fecond  in  eVery  Order  and  Num¬ 
ber  of  Things;  Now,  as  Fires  are  mani- 
feftly  lifeful  in  the  Damps  of  Coal-Pits.  and 
Goals,  why  riot  iri  the  raw  Damps  of  Con¬ 
tagion  ?  And  if  that  is  a  true  Experiment, 
Why  does  Dr,  Mead  for  fake  Hippocrates ;,  and 
the  ancient  Sages  of  Phyfick,  for  an  Errot 
that  is  not  new  •  and,  perhaps,  not  agree¬ 
able  to  Rea  foil  ?  And  Ovid  tells  us,  Tern- 
poribus  Medicina  valet • 

Tile  laft  Member  of  Novelty  mention’d, 
is,  th  e  keeping  our  Honfes  and  Streets  cleaji 
from  Filth ,  Carr  ton,  and  all  Manner  of  Hit- 
fauces  :  xdnd  I  hope  every  Body  will  readi¬ 
ly  admit,  that  this  was  never  done  before, 
neither  here  at  Home,  nor  Abroad  iri  other 
Countries }  arid  J T 1  fwear  for  him,  this 
Time,  that  it  is  Highly  necejfary.  His  Infe¬ 
rence  is  ftrong j  for  if  all  thefe  new  a  nd 
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reafonabti  Inftruclions  take  Effect,  there  will 
be  no  7ieed  of  any  Methods  for  CORRECTING 
the  Air,  Pa  rifting  House?,  or  of  Rules 
for  Preserving  particular  Per¬ 
sons  from  Infection.  Yet  in  this  very 
Shffant,  there  follows  a  frefh  Contradiction, 
if  I  underhand  him  ^  but,  leaft  I  do  not,  I 
fhall  give  you  his  own  Words,  in  order  to 
be  better  inform’d.  To  all  which ,  if  the 
Plague  get  Head ,  fo  that  the  Sick  are  toe 
'many  to  be  removed ,  regard  mu  ft  be  had . 
Now,  as  far  as  I  underhand  the  Doctor, 
the  Plague  may  get  Head  againft  all  thefe 
infallible  Methods  j  but  I  cannot  for  my 
Life  tell,  what  we  are  to  regard,  or  what 
we  are  to  guard  againft.  So  far  I  do  un¬ 
derhand  him,  that  his  infallible  Method's 
often  become  very  fallible,  even  while  he 
is  recommending  them. 

But,  which  is  a  more  melancholy  Story, 
this-  leems-'  to  be  the  Whole  of  Preventing 
we  have  hitherto  expected  •  fo  that  all  the 
Philofophy  he  brought  forth,  in  the  firft 
Part  of  his  Diicourfe,  has  only  been  to  make 
y.s  Conftables  and  Scavengers  ^  how  to  fet  the 
Watch,  and  clean  the' Streets.  A  fine  Ac¬ 
count,  indeed'^  of  Preventing . 

This  Difcourfe  never  look’d  as  if  it  were 
to  live  long,  its  firft  Stamina  were  fo  rotten 
and  defective  •  that  any  one,  with  half  a  A? 
Eyer  might  fee  it  would  die  of  an  Apo¬ 
plexy  y 
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pfexy  *5  or,  firft  die,  and  then  have  an  Apo¬ 
plexy,  as  the  Faftnon  of  Dying  has  been 
of  late,  with  many  of  his  Patients* 

When  I  formerly  obferved  the  great  Neg- 
left  of  the  Difpofitwn  and  Jptnefs  of  a  Sub¬ 
ject  to  receive  and  cherifh  the  Difeafe,  I 
was  then  very  much  afraid  that  the  cele¬ 
brated  Dr.  Mead  might  buffer,  when  it  was 
his  Bufinefs  to  teach  us  how  to  preferve  our 
felves  from  Infeftion  ^  which  'has,  at  th  is' 
Time,  befallen  him  with  a  Witnefs  ^  for 
now  our  Security  confifts  in  the  former. 
But  if  the  Plague  Ihould  chance  to  force 
his  Lines,  it  is  very  plain,  that  we  muft 
furrender  at  Difcretion  to  this  moft  cruel 
Enemy.  Our  Generals  taught  the  French 9 
fome  Years  ago,  how  {lender  a  Defence  Lines 
were  and  the  Plague  has  taught  them,,  to 
their  fad  Experience,  how  infufficient  they 
are  to  re  lira  in  its  Violence  ;  for  it  has  not 
only  marched  over  their  Lines,  in  Defiance 
of  their  Guards,  but  even  Eafhvard  and 
Southward ,  to  the  Contempt  of  Matthaus 
V ill anu and  pur  Doftor,  his  zealous  Fol¬ 
lower. 

I  am  afraid,  now  he  is  to  inftruft  us  about 
Preventing ,  that  the  Cafe  is  much  the  fame  as 
it  was  in  the  Beginning  of  his  Short  Jdifcourfe  ^ 
for  he  then  propofed  to  treat  of  Contagion , 
but  he  quickly  dropt  it,  without  lo  much  a$ 
jtelling  us  what  is  meant  by  the  Wprd«  Here 
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now  we  fhould  prevent ,  but  he  knows  a$ 
little  of  this,  as  he  did  formerly  of  Conta¬ 
gion  :  For  when  he  *  is  to  conjider  by  what 
Means  particular  Perfons  may  bef  defend 
themfelves  again  ft  Contagion ,  he  adds,  for 
the  effectual  doing  of  which ,  it  would  be  ne~ 
ceffary  to  put  the  Humours  of  the  Body  into, 
fucb  a  State ,  as  not  to  be  alterable  by  the  Mat¬ 
ter  of  Infection,  Is  this  Phyfick  ?  What 
Phyficmi  ever  faid  fo,  before  Dr  .Mead? 
And  if  an  Impofilbility  of  this  Nature  was 
expeded  from  the  Faculty  of  Phyfick,  I 
hope  they  would  acknowledge  and  confefs 
their  Ignorance,  It  is  the  fame  Thing,  as 
if  the  Government  fhould  exped,  thatPhy- 
ficians  are  to  cure  the  Subjeds  of  any  one 
Difeafe,  fo  that  they  ihould  never  feel  it 
hereafter  the  Curative  Part  of  Phyfick ,  in 
that  Senfe,  muft  be  as  impoffible  as  the 
Prefervative .  Mankind  is  more  eafy,  and 
not  only  bears  with  what  is  not  poflible, 
but  even  until  Blunders,  that  proceed  from 
Ignorance  and  Stupidity.  All  that  is  ex- 
peded  from  Phyficians,  is  tp  have  fuch 
Rules,  whereby  our  Health  may  be  fecured 
to  them,  as  far  as  it  is  confident  with  Hu¬ 
man  Nature,  apd  the  known  Means  ;  And 
if  Dr.  Mead  would  have  communicated 
fome  of  thole  wife  Rules,  that  are  to  be 
found  in  Books  of  Phyfick,  even  without 
deducing  them  from  any  Principle  of  Rea- 

foi^ 
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fon,  he  then  had  done  them  the  greateft 
pood,  and  what  they  feem  to  want  and 
delire. 

That  we  may  fee  how  little  Dodtor  Mead 
underftands  the  Method  of  Preventing ,  and 
alfo  how  practicable  it  is  j  we  find  Hippo¬ 
crates  values  himfelf  for  being  the  firft  that 
forefaw  a  Difeafe  ^  and  he  tells  us.  That 
*  Difeafes  do  not  come  upon  Men  of  a  fudden  } 
but  being  collected  by  degrees,  fheiv  themfelves 
afterwards  in  the  Bulk.  And  f  Galen  fays. 
That  all  Phyficians  are  agreed,  that  there  mu(l 
be  feme  Time  for  breeding  a  Diflemper.  Now 
if  Difeafes  take  a  Ti  me  before  they  are  bred, 
then  it  is  an  obvious  Conference,  that  Di¬ 
feafes  may  be  prevented.  Surely  this  is 
confonant  to  common  Senfe  •,  for  an  Embryo 
Difeafe  muft  be  far  more  eafily  cur’d,  than 
a  Difeafe  after  it  is  form’d,  and  fettled  upon 
any  Perfon,  and  thereby  his  Strength,  or 
Conftitution,  deftroy’d  :  For  however  Cura¬ 
tive  Method  and  Prefervative  are  different 
Words,  they  only  fignify  the  fame  Thing 
at  different  Times.  Curing  a  nafcent  Dif¬ 
eafe,  is  preferving  us  from  being  hurt  by  it  •, 
and  curing  a  fettled  Difeafe,  where  the  In- 
ftruments  of  A&ion  are  hurt,  is  curing  it 
in  the  common  Acceptation. 


And 


?  Lib.  i.  De  ViEl.  rat.  Lib .  3.  De  Di&ta. 
|  Ub9  io  De  loc ,  affett,  fage  13.  JmU 
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And  therefore  our  Dodor  feems  to  have 
no  Manner  of  Notion  of  thefe  Words,  when 
he  would  tell  us  that  it  is  as  impoflible  to 
prevent  the  Plague,  as  to  have  a  Specifick 
Prefervative  for  the  Small-Pox  ^  which  we 
find  is  far  from  being  impoflible.  But  why 
a  Specifick  ?  Muft  he  have  a  Specifick,  be¬ 
cause  Dr.  Anodyne  Necklace  has  one  ?  I  can¬ 
not  find  any  other  Reafon,  efpecially,  that 
it  now  plainly  appears,  and  is  evident,  that 
curing  a  Difeafe,  and  preventing  it,  is  the 
fame  Adion,  and  may  be  done  by  the  fame 
Tools,  whether  they  are  common,  or  Spe¬ 
cifick,  in  the  ftrideft  Senfe  Phyficians  ufe 
thofe  Words.  This  his  Mifunderftanding 
the  Dodrine  of  Phyficians,  is  farther  manir 
fell  from  the  laft  Paragragh  of  his  Difcourfe  • 
that  his  Diredions  may  be  of  Ufe  towards 
efiablijhing  a  better  Method  of  Cure ,  than  Au¬ 
thors  have  commonly  taught,  which  might 
be  true,  if  that  Dodrine  had  been  drawn 
from  the  Nature  of  Infection  or  Contagion ^ 
but,  at  prefent,  he  knows  as  little  of  the 
grammatical  Senfe  of  thefe  Terms,  as  he 
does  of  the  Things  themfelves. 


Let  us  ceafe  then  to  wonder  why  fo  great 
Care  is;had  to  keep  our  Houfes  cool,  at  Page 
47,  and  fo  little  for  our  PerfonSj  at  Page  49 
of  the  Difcourfe  ,  and  in  Confequence  to 
that,  we  find  more  Receipts  for  a  Houfe 
^han  for  a  Man*  fie  mentions  Vinegar  upon 
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the  Authority  of  Rhas.es,  which  is  no  mote 
for  a  Perfon  that  affeds  a  Charader  for  be¬ 
ing  learned,  than  if  he  had  recommended 
it  from  Dr.  Hodges  fince  Phyficiafls  know, 
.how  much  it  has  been  efteem’d  by  the  mbit 
ancient  Phyficians  of  Greece  and  Italy  :  And 
this  its  Virtue  in  the  Plague  of  Peftilence 
is  not  contrary  to  what  Authors  advife,  in 
making  Fumes  of  hot  Things  on  that  Occa- 
fion.  This  is  very  manifeft,  if  the  Dodor 

will  confider  what  the  great  Celfus  has  faid 
of  it. 

But  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  give  a  very 
probable  Conjedure,  why  our  Dodor  gives 
fo  trifling  and  contradidory  an  Account  of 
thofe  Medicines,  recommended  by  fo  many 
Phyficians  for  preferving  us  againft  the 
Plague ;  even  when  there  is  a  greater  Store 
for  that  Dtfeafe  than  for  anv  other,  and 
fome  of  them  come  well  recommended  for 
the  Purpofe  of  preventing  fpecifically,  if  we 
remember  the  common'Method  of  our  Au¬ 
thor  through  all  this  Book  ^  who  conftantly 
tells  us,  in  the  End  of  one  Paragraph,  what 
he  offers  to  our  Belief  in  the  next.  He  has 
all  along  thrown  mighty  Contempt  upon 
Phyficians,  when  he  would  recommend  him- 
felf;  and  now  he  difparages  their  Medi¬ 
cines  ,  and,  furely,  upon  no  other  Defign 
but  to  fet  u-p  his  own  :  But  what  in  the 
Name  of  Wonder  |re  they  >  In  this  eonfifts 

the 
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the  great  Myfterjr  of  State.  If  fop  tliefi 
there  is  an  End  of  our  wondering;  , 

His  Med  icines  are  of  two  Sorts  ;  one  Sett 
of  them  publifh’d  in  a  very  fmall  Book,  tho’ 
there  is  a  large  Account  of  their  Virtues  and 
jjfes.  There  is  a  fecond  Sort,  which  fome 
worthy  Gentlemen  of  great  Families,  and 
great  Eftates,  have  told  us  of,  3nd  thefe 
were  the  Secrets  of  an  eminent  Phyfician; 
But  how  do  Gentlemen  know  Secrets  in 
Phyfick?  It  is  true  they  do  not  pretend  td 
that  Knowledge  but  it  is  riot  hard  to  guefs 
who  were  chiefly  concern’d  in  their  Infor¬ 
mation  even  they  who  made  a  goodly  In¬ 
come  from  a  pretended  Inheritance  td  thole 
pretended  Secretu  This  is  the  Shrine  of  the 
great  Diaila ,  to  which  every  Thing  mart 
iiot  only  fubmit,  but.  for  it  every  other 
Shrine  rnuft  be  remov’d,  even  Phyfick  itfelf  5 
and  I  doubt  not  but  that  we  fhall  quic  kly 

hear  of  Doctor  R - /’ s  Secrets  for  the 

Plague,  if  it  ffiould  be  the  Will  of  God  td 
fend  it  us  for  a  Puniflimeiit  of  our  Sins. 

How  eafy  a  Matter  is  it  td  become  a  great 
Phyfician,  but  how  difficult  to  a  Man  of 
Education  and  Honour  ?  Hence  it  is,  that 
we  find  in  all  Times,  tho’  never  mote  that! 
in  the  prefent,  that  Phyfick  is  the  common 
Refort  of  all  indigent  Men,  that  no  othef 
Arts  can  provide  with  a  Living.  Here 
Do&or  Rofary  has  made  a  better  Market  for 


his  Beads,  than  ever  was  in  any  Roman  Ca - 
tholick  Country ,  Spain  and  Portugal  not  ex¬ 
cepted.  At  this  Time,  too,  he  is  among 
the  chief  Writers  on  the  Plague,  and  with 
infufFerable  Affurance,  dedicates  that  Trifle 
to  the  Prefident  of  the  College  of  Phyficians , 
where,  in  the  End,  he  tells  the  World,  how 
ufeful  his  Necklace  is  for  the  Plague . 


* * • 
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Defign,  by  thofe  Rales  and  Di- 
redions,  to  inform  every  Matt 
of  the  moft  proper  and  belt 
Means  of  preferving  his  Health  i 
and,  at  the  fame  Time,  to  dif- 
cover  when  thefe  Means  become  ineffectual, 
and  of  little  Ufe.  By  the  firfl,  we  fecure 
to  ourfelves  the  greateft  Good  in  Life  •  and 
By  the  Second,  we  may  take  early  Warning 
of  the  firft  declining  of  this  Happy  State, 
and  know  when  we  begin  to  be  fick.  This 
I  efteern  the  bell  Office  can  be  done  Man¬ 
kind,  in  the  dangerous  Times  of  Peftilence  • 
for  thereby  Men  may  difcern  the  firfir  Ap¬ 
proaches  of  the  Plague,  before  it  has  lived 
fo  long  upon  them,  as  to  gather  Strength  • 
and  when  it  may  be  more  eafily  fubdu’d  : 
And  no  Man  would  willingly  parly  with 
a  treacherous  and  inflexible  Enemy,  by 
leaving  this  heavy  Work  upon  op prefled 

Nature, 
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Nature,  and  after  the  common  Means  have 
fell’d  us,  and  have  become  infuflicient }  but 
will  rather  think  it  prudent  to  take  Counfe], 
before  the  Weight  of  the  Difeafe  renders 
it  unweildy,  and  fuperior  to  all  Art. 

It  is  the  particular  Unhappinefs  of  Man¬ 
kind  in  Times  of  Peftilence,  that  their 
Fears  are  employ’d  againft  themfelves  ; 
which,  inftead  of  raifing  our  Care  and  Cau¬ 
tion,  throw  us  into  deep  Defpair  about  our 
Condition.  This  Calamity  is  well  exprefs’d 
in  the  firft  Accounts  of  the  Plague.  The 
gi re  ate  ft  Mifery  of  all  was,  the  Dejection  of 
Mind  in  fitch  as  found  themfelves  beginning 
to  fall  fick  \  for  they  prefently  fell  into  Defpair , 
and  gave  themfelves  over,  without  making  any 
Ref  (lance. 

We  muft  deal  candidly  with  Men,  if  we 
would  perfuade  them,  and  confefs  that 
their  unreafonahle  Fears  have  been  too  well 
warranted  ^  for  their  Guides  have  been  firft 
feiz’d  with  the  Panick,  and  have  fo  magni- 
fy’d  every  l  hing  beyond  the  Truth,  that 
they  leave  nothing  but  Defpair  upon  our 
Minds.  Hair ,  Flax,  and  Feathers,  became 
Turks  and  Tartars ,  and  inflexible  Dragoons  j 
and  if  a  Man  fall  by  the  tnoft  ordinary  Di¬ 
feafe,  nothing  lefs  kill’d  him  than  the 
Plague.  Thus  Conceits  are  offer’d  us  for 
Caufes. 

L  2 
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Phyficians  are  too  commonly  deceiv’d 
with  the  Mild  Symptoms  of  the  Plague  •  for 
thereby  its  Attacks  are  Jilent  and  treacherous , 
and  it  often  feizes  our  Hearts  and  Headsy  by 
the  Time  we  take  the  Alarm,  and  hardly 
admits  of  a  Remedy  by  the  l  ime  we  begin 
to  (Complain.  Was  an  ordinary  Fever  as 
much  unheeded  and  disregarded,  as  we  find 
the  Plague  is,  what  could  the  Fhyfician’s 
Skill  avail  us  ?  And  fhould  not  every  Difeafe 
become  as  mortal  and  irretrievable  ?  Our 
Fu  nerals  fhould  be  very  frequent,  but  not  fo 
general  ,  becaufe  thofe  other  Difeafes  are 
not  fo  common  and  Epidemick. 

\  „  i  * 

f  i 

This  is  the  true  State  of  the  Cafe  -5  but 
then  it  mu  ft  be  Jikewife  acknowledg’d,  that 
this  worft  of  Difeafes,  the  ftubborn  Plague, 
does  not  always  appear  in  its  full  Strength 
and- Vigour-  but  if  Phyficians  could  po-ffi* 
bly  difcover  it,  before  it  throws  off  the 
Mafk,  and  while  it  fkulked  in  Darknefs* 
they  might,  no  Doubt,  attack  it  with  great 
Advantage  ^  and  if  they  could  not  totally 
rout  it,  yet  they  might  make  its  Vi&ories 
nothing  fo  con  fid  enable.  Here  it  is  we 
ftand,  and  it  is  on  this  Truth  I  ground  the' 
Courage  I  would  recommend  to  my  fel¬ 
low- Subjects.  it  is  a  Maxim  juft ly^re^eiv’d 
among  Men,  that, any  Difeafe  is  eafily 
cured  in  the  Beginning  j  and  it  ought  to  be 
the  Duty  of  Men  to  complain  early, 4  and 
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of  Phyficians  to  comprehend  their  Com¬ 
plaints.  "  •  '  '  -  ;V  ,';5‘ 

r ;  t  «' 

The  Plague  is  nothing  fo  cruel  as  it  is  re- 
prefented  •,  for  it  often  appears  in  its  true 
Form,  tho’  not  with  all  its  Terror.  It  is  not 
quickly  generated,  nor  makes  great  Marches 
to  .Execution.  Our  laft  Plague  in  1665,  was 
fatiated  with  about  four  Vidims  a  Week, 
for  half  a  It  ear  together  ^  and  as  it  gave 
timely  Warning  to  arm,  before  it  grew  up 
to  deftroy  our  People,  the  Phyficians  might 
have  been  better  prepar’d  in  all  that  Time. 
Building  Barracks  and  Lazaretto's,  is  little 
better  than  digging  of  Graves  :  No  Prepara¬ 
tion  again  ft  the  Plague,  but  how  to  fubmit  to 
it.  And!  therefore  I  am  perfuaded,  that  our 
People  would  take  trefh  Courage^  and  fuffer 
themfelves  to  be  led  outngainft  the  Plague, 
when  they  refled  that  they  are  candidly 
dealt  with',  and  that  I  have  no  Defign  to 
lull  them1  afieep,-  and  into  Security,  and 
then  to  provide  for  the  Safety  of  my  Re-i 
putation.  No:  AIM  advance  may  be  war¬ 
ranted  by  the  beft  Accounts  of  thefe  Mat¬ 
ters,' fince  the  Plague  was  fir  ft  recorded. 

>  *  *  f'  -  *  *  •  *  '  ^ 

•  '  1  •  '  1  ‘  T  ,  t  •  .  n  .  *.  . 

But  what,  I  hope,  will  prove  an  addi¬ 
tional  Support  to  the  Courage  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple,  becaufe  it  cannot  fail  to  be  fo  to  their 
Reafon  and  that  is,  by  expofing  the  Ar¬ 
mory  of  Phyficians  to  publick  View.  We 
fodnd,  at  the  ending  the  former  feook,  that 
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it  was  an  ancient  Opinion  among  the  befl: 
Phyficians,  that  any  Difeafe  may  be  pre-r 
vented  :  Which  AiTertion  has  been  thought 
fo  very  reafonable,  that  it  has  been  the  Be¬ 
lief  of  Phyficians  through  ail  fucceeding 
Ages.  They  give  this  Mark,  whereby  we 
may  know  when  any  Phyfician  has  hit  upon 
the  true  Method  3  that  all  the  Symptoms 
mufl  agree  and  chime  together ,  and  flow  from 
one  Caufe.  A  modern  Phyfician  has  taken 
another  Courfe,  and  proceeds  upon  the; 
Symptoms  of  the  Difeafe  (  which  are  very 
faithfully  related  in  Books  of  Phyfick)  and 
is  led  by  them  into  the  Nature  and  polfible 
Caufes  of  it,  as  well  as  into  the  moft  direct 
Method  of  curing  it :  So  that  the  Standard 
of  Aretus  may  be  apply’d  in  this  laft  Me¬ 
thod  of  Inveftigation,  and  give  Teftimony 
to  the  Truth  of  it. 

As  therefore,  the  Caufe  and  Cure  of  any 
Difeafe  may  be  difcover’d  from  its  obvious 
Symptoms,  and  the  hidden  Nature  of  the 
Plague  cannot  be  long  concealed,  nor  de¬ 
ceive  us  3  and  the  Med’cines,  that  have 
done  great  Good  in  former  Times,  may  be 
hereafter  adminifter’d  with  the  greateft  cer^ 
tainty  and  Advantage  3  what  Security  does 
not  accrue  to  any  reafonable  Perfon,  whofe 
Courage  is  not  already  ftifled  with  a  panicle 
Fear. 


We 
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We  fhall  therefore  proceed,  in  the  next 
Place,  to  difcover  the  Rules  of  Health ,  and 
the  firft  Marks  of  Sicknefs  :  All  which  1 
will  perform  in  the  moft  obvious  Manner. 

Health  chiefly  confifts  in  a  natural  and 
certain  Contexture  of  the  Blood. 

But  as  the  Blood  is  continually  Decaying t 
fo  neither  can  this  equal  Contexture  be  pre- 
ferved  j  the  Supplies  of  its  Decay  being 
various,  and  not  perfectly  turned  into  Blood 
at  all  Times, 

Yet,  if  the  Blood  was  not  to  decay,  and 
that  it  never  wanted  any  Supply ,  our  Life 
could  neither  be  fo  long,  nor  fo  eafy. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  Man  is  naturally 
mortal  and,  that  our  All-powerful  and  Bene¬ 
ficent  Creator ,  has  mofi  wifely  provided  for  our 
Health  and  Duration ,  by  this  Decay  of  the 
Parts  of  Blood. 

It  follows  alfo,  that  Excretion,  and  its 
oppofite  Power  of  Retaining,  are  naturally 
Faculties  of  the  Conftitution  of  our  Body  5 
as  our  Paffions  are  of  our  Soul.  The  Con- 
fequenCe  of  this  Obfervation  wili  hereafter 
appear. 


Excretion^ 


Excretion,  therefore,  being  fo  neceflary 
fo  our  Existence,  and  the  mutual  Supplies 
of  this  feeming  Defed  •'  that  a  Perfon  with 
the  IP  of  ft  Blood,  will  live  longer ,  by  the  com¬ 
mon  Supplies,  even  tho ’  that  be  like  wife  in  a 
far  lefts  Quantity,  than  any  one  with  the  heft 
Blood ,  but  without  thofte  Supplies :  Let  us 
next  confider  what  does  fnpply  our  decay¬ 
ing  Blood,  and  beft  keeps  up  Excretion 
becaufe,  our  Health  feems  to  depend  upoii 
the  natural  and  orderly  Courfe  of  thofe. 
Meat  and  Drink  are  manifeftly  Recruits  and 
Supports  of  our  perijhing  Life  j  and  Sleep 
renews  us  in  as  obvious,  but  after  a  more 
aftoniflaingj  Manner.  It  is  no  Wonder,  that 
the  Subftance  of  another  Animal,  perfectly 
like  our  own,  fhould  aptly  replace  our  wa¬ 
fted  and  decayed  Parts  but  it  is  truly  fur- 
prizing,  how  Sleep  enlivens  our  languid 
and  drooping  Members,  without  adding 
any  new  Subftance  for  their  Repair . 

The  Air  too,  which  ferves  us  in  great 
and  many  Conditions  of  Life  upon  this 
Earth,  is  moft  ufeful  to  our  Excretions,  as 
it  is  chiefly  ufeful  in  the  oppofite  Power  of 
Retaining  *,  for  this,  in  a  Natural  State,  is 
often  the,  Caufe  of  the  former.  So  that  we 
quickly  perceive  any  fmall  Change  in  the 
numerous  Qualities  of  the  Air.  The  Mo¬ 
tion  too,  and  alternate  Reft  we  beftow  in 
our  daily  Labour,  are  ufeful  Means  for 

fupporting 
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fupporting  Excretion ,  and  recruiting  its  Ex-* 
cels' and  as  every  Man  was  naturally  born 
to  labour^  fo  this  fupply’d  him  with  Food 
and  Rayiiient,  and  brought  him  Health. 


Prefent  Health  is  therefore  pref&rv’d,  and 
our  loft  Health  is  retrieved ,  when  our  daily 
Decay  is  repair’d  by  a  Matter  in  Quantity 
and  Quality  equal  to  that  which  was  loft* 
and  by  Excretion ,  in  Cafe  of  Excefs.  Proceed 
we  next  to  apply  this  general  Rule  to  the 
for.e-mencion’d  Particulars,  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  our  Health  in  Times  of  the  Plague  ; 
and  by  directing  our  People  to  the  moft 
fpeedy  and  moft  permanent  Supplies. 


The!  Neceflity  of  Eating  and!  Drinking, 
for  fupporting  Life,  proceeds  from  the  fore- 
mentioned  Wafting  of  the  Blood  j  though 
Men,  and  all  other  Animals,  only  feed, 
upon  the' Account  of  fome  Want  they  per¬ 
ceive  in  themfelves,  or  elfe  from  a  Pleafure 
they  take  in  Eating  and  Drinking*,  info* 
much,  that  Men  themfelves  loath  and  ab¬ 
hor  their  Food,  when  they  have  no  farther 
Relilh  of  their  Meats  ,  however  ufefui 
they  may  otherwife  be  for  recruiting  and 
fupporting  their  Healthy  and,  it  is  to  be 
fear’d,:  many  Men  would  fuffer  themfelves 
to  perifh,  rather  than  Eat j  were  it  not  for 
the  Pleafure  they  have  in  Eating,  or  the 
Pain  :they  fuffer  by  abftaining  from  necef- 
fary  Food. 


This  great  Support  of  Life  being  thus 
wifely  and  universally  guarded  and  fecur’d, 
it  is  obvious  to  Men  of  the  leaft  Refledion, 
that  the  Stomach  principally  prepares  and 
fits  our  Aliment  to  pafs  into  the  Blood, 
and  at  length  to  become  Blood  }  as  alfo, 
that  that  Aliment  is  the  beft,  which  is  moft 
eafily  conceded,  that  yields  the  greateft 
Quantity  of  Blood,  and  is  moft  eafily  con¬ 
verted  into  Blood  by  flowing  along  with  it. 
In  Cunfequence  of  all  thefe  Confiderations, 
that  Body  is  beft  nourifhed,  whofe  Wall¬ 
ings  and  Recruitings  are  on  a  Balance  in  a 
certain  Time.  And  therefore,  after  a  long 
Experience,  we  find,  that  Roots,  Herbs , 
Fruits,  and  all  other  Vegi  table  Subftances, 
are  the  hardeft  to  be  digefted,  and  yield  the 
leaft  Nourilhment  commonly.  Fijb  gives 
an  Aliment,  better,  and  more  nourilhing, 
than  Vegetables  generally  do  ^  tho’  nothing 
fo  good,  for  fupporting  Life,  as  the  Food 
we  take  from  Fowl  and  Quadrupeds ,  thofe 
efpecially  that  chew  the  Cud,  and  are  in 
common  Ufe  among  Mankind.  This  Rule 
is  nothing  fo  general,  blit  that  fome  Ali¬ 
ment  taken  from  among  the  leaft  nourilh- 
ing  Tribes,  may  yield  more,  and  better, 
Nourilhment,  than  fome  of  the  more  per- 
fed  Kind.  £ 
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It  were  eafy  to  give  a  Bill  of  Fare  :  but 
that  is  unneceifary,  this  Subjed  having' been 

j  A  often 
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often  and  fully  treated  by  mod  ancient  Au¬ 
thors  •,  efpecially  that  what  I  have  now  faid, 
and  what  I  lhall  forthwith  add,  are  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  prefent  Purpofe.  And  there¬ 
fore  I  will  firft  relate  foine  Marks,  that 
may  juftly  make  us  fufped  an  Interruption 
and  Impediment  in  the  great  Defign  of  re¬ 
cruiting  the  Decay  of  Blood,  and  then  con¬ 
tinue  the  Method  of  direding  what  becomes 
proper  on  the  Account  of  this  Defed  j  efpe¬ 
cially  in  Times  of  Peflilence. 

We  mud  fufped  our  Condition,  when 
our  Appetite,  and  Defire  to  eat,  fails  us :  Or 
that  our  Aliment  is  not  eafy  in  our  Sto¬ 
mach,  but  lies  heavy  and  broiling  there, 
fending  up  unfavory  Gulls. 

Our  Health  is  alfo  to  be  doubted,  when 
we  go  to  Stool,  either  too  often,  or  more 
feldom  than  ordinary  ^  efpecially  the  for¬ 
mer,  whether  we  go  loofe,  or  of  a  more 
natural  Confidence. 

Reaching  to  vomit,  and  often  vomiting, 
denote  the  ill  State  of  our  Stomach  j  more- 
efpecially,  if  they  do  not  happen  as  known 
Symptoms  of  fome  other  Difeafes  ;  and 
that  there  is  Gall,  Phlegm ,  or  other  Hu¬ 
mours,  brought  up  by  the  Vomiting  x  for 
in  that  Cafe,  we  may  juftly  fear  a  Malig¬ 
nant  Fever,  or  the  Plague  *,  tho*  Eugalenns , 
a  very  good  Author,  allures  us,  that  this 
r*  M  2  Inants 
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Inanis  Vomitio  is  common  enough  in  Cafes 
of  the  Scurvy.  But  this  Naiifea^  and  vo¬ 
miting,  never  appear  among  the  firft  Symp¬ 
toms  of  thefe  Difeafes.  *  : 
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Thefe  Marks  I  think  fufficient  on  this 
Head  of  Concodion  ^  but  our  Diet,  when 
we  begin  to  fufped  our  Condition,  muft  be 
thus  regulated.  The  Sick  muft  take  Ali¬ 
ment:  that  is  moft  eafily  conco&ed  ^  be- 
caufe,  in  Times  of  Peftilence,  they  find  their 
Strength  more-efpecially  deflroy'd .  It  behoves 
them,  then,  to  deal  not  only  in  Fruits, 
and*  other  vegetable  Nourifhmeot,  but  in 
good]  Bt^othsj  made  of  pullets,  or  Partridges, 
and  to  eat  of  thefe  boil’d.  They  muft  a b- 
ftain  from  Porkr  Beef, *  as  alio  from  the  Feet 
and  Offals  of  all  Animals  ;  alfo  from  Fijh , 
efpecially  thofe  that  are  found  in  ;ftanding 
or  muddy  Waters.  And  becaufe  the  Want 
of  Aliment  is  very  great,  the  Sick  muft  be 
plentifully  fupply’d  with  wh,at  he  can  di- 
geft  *  even  tho*  he  does  not  require,  but 
feems  rather  to  loath  and  abhor  it.  For, 


fays  ap  experienc’d  Author,  Many/who  eat 
heartily tho 3  they  have  not  an  Appetite ,  efcape 
the  Dffeafe.  Rha&es  recom mends  l  for  our 
Food.,  that  which  ;  is  roafted,  preferably  to 
what  is  boiled  j  but  I  could  never  find  bu-t 
that  boil’d  Meat  is  eafieft,  and  fits  lighteft 
in  t$e  Stomach  of  the  Sick  ^  and  is  there- 
fore,  to  be  preferf’d,rpn  that  Account,  to 
the  fame  Meat  when  it  is  roafted. 


(  *5  ) 

As  for  Drink  ^fthat'is  the  Befly  Men  fatvfe 
been  formerly  *:accuftam’d  with,  whether 
that  be  Water*,,  *M<alt~Drink\  or  Wine.  Bat 
when  our  Health  is  fufped:ed,/a'll:our  Drink 
mu  ft  be  warm *  and  our  Wine  m  u  ft  be  mixed 
with  feme  of  the  former.  Neither  is  it  of 
any  ill  Consequence  to  drink  Water  in  any 
cDiftafe,  provided  that  is  boLPd  :  But  in 
Cafe  a  Difficulty  of:  breathing  accompanies 
any  other  Difeafe;  the  Water  mu  ft  be  boil’d 
in  with  what  may  allay  that  Symptom* 
and  render  it  tradable  thro’  the  Courfe  of 
the  Difeafe. 

Thus  does  our  Eating  and  Drinking  fupr 
port  the  proper  Contexture  and.'  Quantity  of 
Blood ,  that  is  neceffary  for  our  Health  and 
.Life .  They,  indeed,  are  moft  obvious  and 
fenfible  Repairers  of  the  daily  Decay  and 
Excretion:  But  we  have  other  Helps  that 
are  very  powerful  and  neceffary,  tho’  they 
are  nothing  fo  obvious  as  the  former ,  and 
therefore  Sleep ,  the  great  and’  miraculous 
Repairer  of  human  Life,  comes  next  to  be 
eonfider’d.  .  •  ;  .  ...  '  oit  t  Cl 
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The  Life  of  Man  feems  to  be  divided  in 
the  two!great:Periods  of  Sleeping and  Waking ^ 
two  Affedions,  as  different  and  truly  oppo¬ 
site  to  one  another,  as  any  two  Things  in 
Life.  Sleep  is  fomething  that  is  Languid , 
Feeble ,  and  Lifelefs  ^  but  we  are  Lively , 
Cheerful \  Brifk>  and  A£tive0  when  Awake . 

We 
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W«'  are  all  Strength,  and  Vigour,  when 
Awake  :  But  our  Bodies  are  ftretched  out 
without  Motion,  without  Feeling,  when 
we  Sleep ;  even  to  become  the  moft  lively 
Emblem  of  Death.  Yet  we  find,  that  it  is 
in  the  Time  of  Sleep,  that  an  Animal  is 
chiefly  nourilh’d,  and  his  Decays  are  feri- 
fibly  repair’d  ;  and  that  he  nourilhes  little 
or  nothing  when  awake.  When  we  are 
awake,  we  run  down,  like  artificial  Ma¬ 
chines,  and  fall  into  Ruin  and  Deftru&ion  -y 
but  by  Sleep,  our  Ruins  are  repair’d. 

Now,  as  it  is  the  very  fame  Thing  to  be 
nourijb’d  and  repair'd,  as  to  be  new  generated 
and  new  made y  or  to  become  ourfelf  again  •, 
it  is  very  manifeft,  that  the  moft  ufeful 
Time  to  an  Animal  is  the  Time  of  Sleep  y 
for  thereby  every  Animal  is  preferv’d  in 
its  moft  natural  State. 

The  Time  of  fleeping  cannot  be  the  fame 
for  every  Animal,  nor  for  every  Man  \  be- 
caufe  it  is  to  be  proportionable  to  the  daily 
Decay  of  the  Blood,  which  is  very  diffe¬ 
rent.  Any  Man  may  fleep  too  much,  or 
too  little.  But  in  general,  the  moft  ufeful 
Sleeping  is  without  Dreams.  It  is,  likewife, 
J  a  common  Saying,  That  lying  awake  two 
Hours  Jlill-  and  quiet,  refrefhes  equally,  as 
if  we  flept  one  Hour. 


On  the  other  Hand,  we  muft  apprehend 
fomething  extraordinary,  when  this  great 
Repairer  of  our  Decay  and  Weaknefs  fails 
us  y  and  our  Sleep  is  reftlefs  and  unquiet  j 
becaufe  we  have  a  Difeafe  upon  us,  when 
our  Steeps  are  broken  and  interrupted. 

, l  .HV'vl  ■  i  ■  ;  !  ■■ 

But  efpecially,  if  our  Arms  ake,  and  that 
we  are  not  refrelhed,  but  even  weary,  after 
oar  Sleep. 

i  ’•  fit  t  .  (  :  .  j  r;  on  '  -j  .  c :  r,  ,  . 

If  our  Flefh  is  cold,  after  an  unquiet  and 
fhdrt  Sleep,  and  we  are  follow’d  with  a 
Fever,  we  muft  expect  a  long  Difeafe,  if 
the  Perfon  is  ftrorig  j  but  Death,  if  he  is 
weakly. 

7-  *  (  .  4  .  f  j.  "  *  *  S  -+■ 
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Odr  Condition,  then,  muft  be  very  dan¬ 
gerous,  if  we  never  fleep,  but  are  under  a 
fettled  VVatchfulnefs  •,  for  thereby  we  are 
depriv’d  of  this  great  Recruit  by  Sleep,  and 
we  become  fubjed  to  a  Frenzy. 

It  muft  be  particularly  obferv’d,  that  in 
the  Plague,  much  Sleeping  is  far  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  themoft  obftinate  Watchful- 
nefs.  And  therefore,  People  muft  be  very 
cautious  how  they  procure  the  moft  mode-i 
rate  Sleep.  The  greateft  Length  the  moft 
experienc’d  Phyficians  go,  is  to  attempt  a 
fhort  and  gentle  Sleep,  if  the  Skk  have  not 
flept  tn  many  Days. 


•*;  , 

We  are  next  to  confider  the  third  heceffa- 
ry  Support  of  Life  ■,  and  tho’  Air  may  not 
leem  to  be  fo  neceflary  as  the  fore-mention’d 
Recruits,  yet  it  is  far  more  ufeful  than  is 
commonly  perceiv’d.  Air,  without  Doubt, 
mixes  with  our  Blood  j  and  it  is  very  cer¬ 
tain,  that  the  Air  contain’d  in  the  Lungs, 
diffolves,  refines,  and  makes  fluid,  all  the 
Blood  that  is  driven  along  in  their  Arteries. 
Infomuch,  that  could  the  Fluidity  the  Blood 
acquires  in  the  Lungs,  be  preferv’d  in  all 
Ather  Arteries,  the  Blood  Ihould  be  carry ’d 
thro’  all  our  Body  ready,  fitted  and  prepar’d 
for, Excretion:  y  the  Quality  fo  very  necef- 
&ry  I  for  pkeferving  Health. 

■  f 
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If  Aliment  ferves  as  the  Materials  for  re¬ 
pairing^ ■! our:  Healthful  Decay,  arid  Sleep  or- 
derslarid  dtfpofes  thefetfor  out  Npuriflimenri, 
Air  is  plainly  an  ufeful  Instrument  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  Building  in  Repair,  Every  Man 
will  therefore  conclude,  ithat  due  Regard 
fliould  be  had  to,  and  great  Enquiry  fliould 
be  made  into,*  the  Operations  of  Air  in  the 
Body  5  and-efpecially,  that  Health  is  morri 
comm  only  affected,  and  Dife^fes  genera  ted, 
by  the  Failure  -of  Air,  than  from  all  other 
Caufes  whatever*.  . , ; «  p  ;  ,  i  •  » 
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It  is  a  daily  Obfervation,  that  the  Change 
of  Air  redrelfes  the  Want  of  Succefs  of 
Phyficians,  in  curing  many  Difeafcs,  when 
o  W  Men 


Men  receive  no  Comfort  nor  Relief  from 
their  Remedies  ■,  but  often  find  their  Reme¬ 
dy,  by  being  Exiles  in  another  Air.  Men 
in  Health  do  not  perceive  this  great  Diffe¬ 
rence  in  Air,  that  is  fo  mariifeft  to  the  Sick  : 
But  their  Cafe  is  the  famefin  Regard  to  Airy 
as  it  is  with  Refped  to  Diet  and  Med* ernes  y 
for  the  Sick  only,  are  fenfible  of  the  fm a  11- 
eft  and  moft  minute  Affections  from  either. 

» 

Jir,  then,  being  fo  manifeft  a  Support  of 
Health,  this  ihould  be  prefer/d  unfully’d 
into  an  extreme  great  Age,  if  our  Bodies 
could  be  kept  in  an  equal  Weight  in  the 
four  Seatons  of  the  Year:  And  in  all  the 
Seafons,  Dry  Weather  is  far  more  wholefome 
than  Wet. 

Town  Air  is  worfe  than  that  of  the 
Country  :>  becaufe  it  is  thicker,  and  not  fd 
purify’d  with  Winds. 

That  Air.  which  chiefly  betrays  our  Bow¬ 
els  into  an  ill  State,  feems  often  neither 
offenfive  nor  unpleafant;  And  therefore, 
how  carefully  ought  we  to  watch  our  Air 
in  Times  of  Peftilence  :  For  if  the  Plague 
has  not  its  Origine  from  Air  only  ^  yet  Ex¬ 
perience  teaches  us,  that  it  is  the  great  and 
principal  Caufe.  The  paffing  InfeSion  from 
One  Man  into  another,  is  falfe  to  a  Demon- 
ftration  *,  and  carrying  a  Plague  in  Merchan - 
dizey  is  inconfiftent  with  innumerable  plain 
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and  obvious  Experiences  ;  and  only  fup- 
ported  by  a  few  fingle  Experiences  frighted 
People  alledge  in  all  Ages  ^  and  cannot  all 
be  difprov’d,  becaufe  of  the  Diftance  of 
ancient  rimes,  and  remote  Countries  :  Tho’ 
many  P^eports  of  this  Kind  prove  very  falfe, 
when  they  are  difeover’d,  and  fuch  as  are 
more  doubtful,  fill  in  with  the  common 
and  known  Experiences.  If  Undertakers 
in  Phyfick  will  infure  us  againft  unwloolefotne 
Air,  wejhail  neither  fear  Hair,  Hides ,  nor 
the  Wagging  of  a  Feather.  This  is  the 
conftant  Tradition  of  Phyfick,  in  its  belt 
and  moft  learned  Times. 

TheTojiy  of  tho  fe  Conceits  is  fo  plain, 
that  it’s  wonderful  how  wife  Men  are  ma¬ 
nag’d,  and  bubbled,  with  Nonfenfe.  Does 
Wool,  Hides ,  and  Hair ,  carry  Plagues,  how 
then  lhall  we  be  fupported  ?  Mu  ft  we  either 
eat  the  Plague,  or  ftarve  for  Want  }  Or 
where  does  Sheep ,  Oxen ,  or  Fowl ,  put  off 
their  Cloathing,  that  their  Flefti  may  be¬ 
come  fafe  Food  to  us,  and  not  certain  Death. 
The  (Friar antine  of  live  Hides,  in  this  ridi¬ 
culous  Account,  is  fully  as  neceftary  as  that 
of  the  Dead*  This  a  juft  and  true  Confe- 
quence^and  is  only  abfurd,  becaufe  it  is 
drawn  from  ridiculous  Principles.  Men 
only  (wallow  Abfurdities,  becaufe  they  are 
Hzy,  and  will  rather  give  them  (elves  up  to. 
Sharpers,  than  give  thernfelves  the  Trou¬ 
ble  of  one  Minute’s  Thought* 

-  ••  ....  .  i  «V  fr .  ,  .  J  ,  C 


And  as  we  now' treat  of  plain  Matters, 
which  bed  fuit  the  People,  it  is  improper 
to  enquire  after  what  Manner  Air  affeds 
us,  or  how  it  corrupts  our  Blood,  when  .it 
breeds  Difeafes.  But,  as  unwholfome  Air 
produces  mod  Difeafes,  which  are  more  or 
lefs  violent,  as  the  Air  that  occafions  them  \ 
we  muft  not  wonder  that  Phyfkians  have 
alway  examin’d  narrowly  into  the  State 
and  Condition  of  the  Air.  For  this  Pur- 
pofe,  Phyfkians  directed  Men  in  Times  of 
the  Plague,  to  lleep  in  Rooms  that  had 
Windows  opening  upon  the  dried  Air  \  and 
the  cooled  is  always  ehofen  in  hot  Coun¬ 
tries  :  As  alfo,  that  rhe  Sick  fhould  not  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  fame  Chamber,  during  their 
Sicknefs.  And  therefore,  fays  an  excellent 
Phyfician,  /  enjoin  my  Patients  to  change 
their  Bed-chamber  every  Day  ( provided  they 
can  do  it  conveniently )  even  tho 9  it  is  artifi¬ 
cially  cooled ,  with  Plants,  Vineger,  and  other 
Methods  of  Phyficians. 

The  mod  ancient  Phyficians  made  ufe  of 
their  Purgatory ,  Fire,  as  fome  of  them  have 
call’d  it,  for  clearing  the  Air  j  and  Hippo¬ 
crates,  whom  they  all  owned  for  their 
Chief,  order’d  large  Fires  to  be  built  in  a 
Plague  of  Athens  ^  whereby  he  fuccefsfully 
deliver’d  his  grateful  Citizens,  by  clearing 
the  Air  •  and  merited  a  Statue  in  Gold, 
which  they  erefted  for  him,  in  Memory  of 
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this  fignal  Service.  And  therefore,  I  will 
keep  up  a  little  to  this  Cuftam,  and  prefent 
the  People  with  fome  of  the  beft  Forms  of 
this  Firing,  that  have  always  been  made 
ufe  of  among  Phyficians  ^  efpeeially,  be- 
caufe  I  obferv’d  with  what  Eagernefs  Peor 
pie  read  a  very  ill  Form  brotight  over  from 
France ,  and  related  in  the  puhlick  News- 
Books. 

Confidering,  1  fay,  fotne  dangerous  In¬ 
gredients  mentioned  in  the  French  Smoaking- 
Fowder,  and  the  great  Defire  the  People 
have  to  know  its  Efficacy,  I  would  inform 
til  era  of  fome  very  innocent  and  ufeful 
Remedies  eftabliftfd  by  a  long  Experience. 
The  Simples  that  are  thought  ufeful,  are 
either  for  a  particular  Virtue,  or  only 
that  they  are  a  Perfume  •  tho’  frequently 
Drugs  and  Subftances  of  the  contrary  Qua¬ 
lities,  are  employ’d  on  the  forernention’d 
Occafion.  Phyficians  commend  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  Oaky  Beech ,  Firr ,  'Juniper-wood ,  Cedar , 
&c.  Lavender ,  Rofemary  :  Leaves  of  Law- 
rely  Rofemary ,  Hyfop ,  Thyme ,  and  Rofes ,  which 
are  ufed  for  giving  an  agreeable  Smell 
in  thofe  Fires.  Spices  make  up  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  Perfumes,  vi  ,*04  Aloes-wood,  Cinnamon, 
and  Cloves •  But  the  moft  powerful  and 
fuperior  for  giving  a  pleafant  Smell,  are 
the  Gums,  as  Storax ,  Olib anumy  Lacca , 
Myryh,  Frank-ince?ife ,  Amber ,  &c. 

y  f  Sometimes 


Sometimes,  Leather ,  Quills ,  Horn ,  and 
thofe  ftriking  Smells,  are  efteemed  by  fome  j 
who  likewife  recommend  3  Goat ,  or  a 
for  your  Companion  at  Meals.  Among 
fuch  Smells,  we  may  reckon  Tarr ,  Brim/lone , 

Take  equal  Parts  of  Fra?ik-incenfe ,  and 
Juniper -berries,  and  make  a  Powder  for  per¬ 
fuming,  by  throwing  it  into  a  Chafhng- 
difh  of  clear  burning  Coals. 

/  1 

Take  of  Frank-incenfe,  Juniper-berries , 
White  Amber ,  of  each  half  an  Ounce,  Ben¬ 
zoin,  MaJlick ,  Storax ,  of  each  a  quarter  of 
an  Ounce,  Cloves  a  Drachm  and  an  Half. 
Mucilage  of  Gum  Dragon  what  will  make 
them  Lozenges,  or  Paftils,  to  be  thrown 
upon  clear  burning  Coals. 

Take  of  Brimfone,  Frank-incenfe ,  Juniper- 
berries,  Pitch,  of  each  an  Ounce.  Mix  them, 
and  make  them  into  Paftils. 

Take  Goats-horn  rafped  three  Ounces, 
Shavings  of  Harts-horn  two  Ounces,  of  the 
Roots  of  Angelica,  Valerian,  of  each  one 
Ounce  }  of  Bay-berries,  Juniper-berries,  of 
each  half  a  Pound  j  of  frank-incenfe  one 
Pound,  Rofin  four  Pounds,  Brimftome  four 
Ounces:  Make  thefe  into  a  Powder  for 
fmoaking  Houfes. 

Nothing 

i  *  i  ET 


'  Nothing  takes  away  the  Stench  of  a  Place 
more  than  burning  Shavings  of  Cork. 

'  1  '  i  ■  /  'I  ^  ■  i  (  ■  i  '  '  ’  '  •«  ;  "  ‘  *  * 
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Thefe  being  fafe  Drugs,  and'  Med’cihes 
for  fmoaking  Houfes,  and  a  Number  fuf- 
ficient  for  private  Ufe^  I  proceed  again  on 
our  Subjed  of  preferving  Health,  and  dif- 
covering  the- firft  Beginnings  of  Sickhefs* 

**■  :  }  i  £  !  *  -<  /  ft  ^4 '  Jt  a  f  i  /»  --  \ 

Ex er rife  and  Ref  have  been  always  e (teem¬ 
ed  powerful  Means  for  preferving  Healtlh 
Plato  records  this  excellent  Expretlion  of 
Socrates ,  That  the  Habit  of  Body  is  deftroyd 
by  Rest  and  Quiet ,  but  prefervd  by 
Motion  and  Exercise  :  And  it  is  very 
probable  lie  learn’d  it  from  this  Oracle  of 
Hippocrates  *5  for  he,  treating  of  the  mod 
proper  Means  of  living  mod  healthily, 
fays,  that  in  this  we  may  place  the  Art  of 
preferving  Health  by  avoiding  eating  too 
much  *  and  that  we  frequently  exercife  the 
Body .  And,  in  another  Place,  Hippocrates 
tells,  that  Every  Man  that  eats ,  h.  e.  Every 
Man,  camiot  live  in  Health ,  if  he  does  not 
labours  •: :  •  ?  -  '  • 

\J  CL ?  '*  u'-V'V  W  0  ajigiiV 

I  only  bring  thofe  Authorities,  and  Vouch¬ 
ers,  for  recommending  Exercife,  becaufe 
fome  run  into  great  Extreams  on  this  Head  : 
For  one  8ed  of  Men  think  we  can  never 
exercife  too  much  ^  and  another,  on  the 
contrary,  maintains,  that  we  ought  not  to 

exercife 
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exercife  at  all.  But  as  it  does  not  ferve  my 
prefent  Defign,  to  enter  particularly  into: 
all  the  Good ,  and  all  the  Hurt ,  Exercife 
may  do  ^  I  will  only  make  an  Obfervation 
or  two,  and  then  confider  how  properly 
we  may  exercife,  when  we  have  the  Jtefth- 
lence  in  View. 

.  .  r  :  /  T  t  : 

*  »  l  4  s-  *  ■  >  / 

Galen,  another  great  Author,  reports,! 
That  a  great  Number  of  different  Sorts  of  Ex¬ 
ercife,  prudently  and  properly,  directed,  are. 
able  to  mend,  even  Errors  of  Nature,  made  in, 
the  Temperament  of  our  Bodies,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  Men  in  their  Manner  of  Living,  fo. 
as  to  wear  them  altogether  out.  What  Plu¬ 
tarch  relates  of  Cicero  is  very  remarkable. 

i  •  \  m  .  i;0  -  ■-  !  ■;  "J 

Thefe  Things  being  premifed  in  favour 
of  Exercife  in  general,  it  is  certain,  that  by 
Motion  and  moderate  Exercife^  Health  may 
be  very  much  preferv’d  j  becaufe  Excretion 
is  kept  up  by  Exercife ;  and  it  is  only  the 
Excefs  of  Exercife,  that  hurts  Excretion  and 
is  to  be  avoided  on  that  Account.  From 
which  Confideration,  we  may  conclude,  that 
we  mull  be  well  appriz  d  of  the  Confequence 
of  Exercife,  before  we  begin  it.  We  ought 
to  know  what  Bodies  are  fit  or  unfit  for 
Exercife  .  As  alfo,  we  mull  confider,  how 
much  we  are  to  exercife-  or,  our  Dofe  of 
Exercife  is  to  be  determin’d.  Motion,  then, 
difpofes  our  Bodies  to  difchargs  both  fenfi- 


-  •"  (  9«  ) 

My  and  infenfibly  ^  but  beft  favours  infend-1 
bk  Excretion*  , 

By  Exercife  our  Bodies  are  lighter  :  The 
perfpirable  Matter  is  prepared  for  Excretion, 
and  the  Spirits  are  made  thinner  thereby. 

On  the  other  Hand,  the  Hurt  done  by 
Exercife,  is,  that  infenfible  Excretion,  pro¬ 
cured  by  violent  Exercife,  hinders  and  pre¬ 
vents  the  ne'celfary  Recruit  and  Supply  that 
ought  to  be  made  for  the  great  Lots  Exer¬ 
cife  has  occafion’d  infomuch  that  our  Bo¬ 
dies  fhould  become  fo  light,  if  this  Vio¬ 
lence  of  Exercife  was  continu’d,  that  we 
have  great  Reafon  to  fear  a  thorough  De¬ 
cay  and  Confirm  ptioru 

From  great  Exercife  comes  Old  Age  ^  for 
by  that  our  Fibres  grow  hard,  and  Age  is 
only  the  Hardnefs  of  our  Fibres .  Whereas* 
Quiet foftens  our  Fibres ,  and  contributes  to 
long  Life. 

Whofoever  would  preferve  a  fmdoth  and 
youthful  Canntenancer  mud  guard  againft 
Sweating,  or  too  great  Perfpiration . 

And  therefore,  Exercife  is  always  doubt - 
ful,  and  often  dangerous ,  in  Times  of  Pefti- 
lence  ^  not  fo  much  upon  the  Account  of 
more  frequent  Refpiration,  and  that  a 
greater  Quantity  of  unwholfome  Air  is 

take# 
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taken  into  the  Lungs  as  that  People  become 
wonderfully  weak,  and  cannot  bear  very  mode¬ 
rate  E.  rercife ,  while  they  are  breeding,  or 
are  ill  of  the  Plague.  The  very  labouring 
People  in  many  Countries,  have  been  fo 
well  arapriz’d  of  the  great  Hurt  done  by 
great  Exerafe ,  that  in  Time  of  Hay-Ha  rveft, 
they  have  forbore  cutting  down  the  Grafs, 
or  gathering  their  Hay  taking  Warning 
from  the  melancholy  Examples  of  others, 
who  were  feiz’d  with  the  Peltilence  after 
hard  Labour. 


Phyficians  have  confider’d  the  Paffions 
and  Affeffions  of  the  Soul,  as  fotnething  that 
naturally  does  not  belong  to  a  Man  *,  and 
yet  that  have  great  Influence  upon  him  in 
preferving  or  deft roying  Health  and  if  we 
refled:  upon  thefe  Effe<fts  of  our  Paffions, 
we  may  quickly  difeern  their  Power  upon 
us#  I  afferted  in  the  Beginning  of  this 
Difcourfe,  that  our  Paffions  are  as  natural 
Addons  of  a  Man,  as  are  any  Functions  or 
Addons  of  his  Body.  Let  us,  therefore, 
try  and  colled  the  mod  vifible  Effeds  of 
four  Paffions,  in  Refped  to  Excretion,  where¬ 
by  we  may  judge  what  they  do,  in  the 
preferving  or  hurting  our  Health# 


The  principal  and  moft  oppofite  Paffions 
are.  Mirth  and  Anger  ^  Pear  and  Grief  ^  the 
two  firft  favour  Excretion,  and  the  two  laft 
i  hinder  and  interrupt  it.  The  other  Pafiions, 
• . ‘  "  O  being 


being  Species  of  the  fore  mention’d,  influence 
our  Blood  in  that  Degree  they  participate 
of  thefe  more  general  Affeftions.  And 
from  this  View  of  our  Pa  (lions,  it  is  very 
manifeft,  that  they  do  us  the  greatef!  Ser¬ 
vice,  when  they  are  duly  regulated  y  and 
alfo,  that  one  great  Pafiion  is  the  Remedy 
of  another.  Anger  and  Hope  are  the  Cure 
of  Fear}  and  Mirth  of  Sorrow . 

The  dwelling  on  any  one  Paffion  is  very 
pernicious.  Hence  it  is,  that  they  who  are 
fometimes  Chearful,  foinetimes  Sad,  fome- 
ttmes  Angry,  and  fometimes  tinder  fome 
Fear,  have  their  Excretions  more  regularly, 
and  are  more  healthful,  than  if  they  con¬ 
tinu’d  long  under  one  Paffion,  be  that  ever 
10  good* 

'Hence  it  is  fowl  cl  to  he  very  hurt  fill  to  fkicly 
'hard,  cr  to  bufy  our  Mind  very  much  in  1  imes 
of  Peflilence • 

Befldes,  if  we  confider  the  fpeedy  Change 
that  often  happens  in  our  Paflions  from 
being  funk  under  Defpair,  to  Satisfadion 
and  Pleafure-  we  muff  conclude,  that  our 
Paflions  are  no  Property  or  Quality  of  our 
Body.  For  it  is  a  general  Law  of  all  Bo¬ 
dies,  that  they  remain  in  'the  fa itte  Condi¬ 
tion  and  State  they  are  left;  ’till  that  is 
changed  by  fome  Caufe  extrinfical  toiherny 
’and  therefore,  as  our  op  polite  Paflions  may 
f  '  I  "  V  poflefs 
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poflefs  it  forty  Times  in  an  Hour,  and  as 
j©fren  change  the  Velocity  of  our  Blood, 
and  the  Courfe  of  Excretion  ,  fo  it  is  a.lfo 
manifeft,  that  this  Change  proceeds  from  a 
Caufe  extrinfical  to  our  Blood  ,  or,  that 
our  Soul  is  a  Being  diflinB  from  onr  Body 
but,  as  they  influence  one  another  continu¬ 
ally,  fo  they  together  make  one  Man . 

It  was  like-wife  obferved,  when  we  begun 
this  Difcourfe,  that  the  Power  in  a  Man,  of 
keeping  the  greated  Part  of  his  Fluids,  and 
difcharging  a  final ler  Part  of  them,  was  na¬ 
tural  to'  him,  and  a  Part  of  his  Conftitu- 
tion  :  And  if  we  might  properly  enquire 
farther,  we  fhould  find,  that  this  Difch.arge 
from  the  Blood ,  is  as  much  its  A3  ion  or 
Function ,  naturally,  as  it  is  for  our  Feet  to 
ferve  us  for  Standing ,  Walking ,  And, 

indeed,  the  Changes  that  happen  in  Excre¬ 
tion,  (hew  us  infallibly  every  the  mod  mi¬ 
nute  Change  in  the  Blood,  and  confequent- 
ly  of  our  Health.  But  Speculations  of  this 
Nature  fhould  be  ill  adapted  for  the  Rea¬ 
ders  I  defign  to  indrufif,  in  the  bed  Methods 
of  preferving  their  Health,  and  the  mod 
obvious  and  plain  Marks,  when  their  Health 
is  hurt  and  impaired.  But  1  mud  put  them 
in  Mind  of  a  pra&ical  Confequence  from 
what  has  now  been  Paid :  That  they  will  be 
fo  juft  to  themfelves,  in  Times  of  any  dan-* 
gerous  Sicknefs,  not  to  negled  their  Health 
too  far,  fo  foon  as  they  find  that  it  cannot 

O  2  longer 
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longer  be  preferv’d  by  the  natural  and  or- 
di  nary  Means,  which,  in  general,  arc  fo 
perfc&ly  fufficient  to  preferve  it. 

On  the  other  Hand,  let  me  exhort  my 
Brethren  of  the  Faculty,  to  confider  the 
great  Affli&ions,  Sufferings,  and  Defpair  of 
Mankind,  under  any  great  Difeafe  ^  but  far 
more,  under  the  general  Calamity  of  a  de¬ 
fraying  Plague.  The  Work  is  neither  fo 
hard  nor  impofiible,  as  it  is  apprehended  to 
be.  Flave  we  here  a  true  State  of  Health  ? 
Then,  what  is  Sicknefs,  (be  that  never  fo 
great)  but  the  Reverfe  of  Health  ?  What 
are  all  tliofe  Symptoms  wifely  collected  by- 
our  learned  and  judicious  PredecelTors,  but 
the  different  Courfe  of  Excretion^  and  a 
Change  in  other  Functions  of  our  Bodies  ? 
We  lrmft  therefore  confefs,  that  there  is  no 
fuch  Hiftory  of  Symptoms  or  that  we 
have  not  a  Capacity  to  examine  them.  But 
as  neither  of  thefe  is  confident  with  the 
Truth,  fo  that  Anfwer  will  not  excufe  us 
from  the  Attempt.  The  Hiftory  of  the 
Symptoms  of  Difeafes  is  perfect,  and  the 
Method  of  Inquiry  has  fucceeded,  and  will 
always  fucceed  in  any  Difeafe,  be  that  an 
eld  Difeafe,  or  a  New  one. 

I  will  therefore  take  the  Liberty  to  lay 
tlie  juft  Grounds  of  the  Peoples  Fears  be¬ 
fore  the  Faculty  of  Phyfick.  Can  we  help 
defpairing,  fay  they,  when  we  fee  every 

Man’s 
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Man’s  Cafe  is  defperate,  that  is  feized  with 
the  Plague  ?  When  Phyficians  profefs  to 
be  ignorant  of  it,  and  far  more  of  its 
Nature  and  furely  every  Man’s  Cafe  is 
defperate,  when  all  Men  know  alike,  and 
know  nothing  :  When  our  Guides  in  Phy- 
lick  fpeak  after  that  Manner,  as  if  there 
was  never  two  Plagues  alike. 

The  Plague  is  very  filent  in  its  Attacks, 
yet  Phyficians  find  as  great  an  Agreement 
in  the  Symptoms  of  the  Plague,  as  in  any 
other  acute  Diftemper.  So  that  if  the. 
Plague  walks  in  Darknefs,  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  Difguife.  In  ancient  Phyfick,  whe¬ 
ther  of  Greece ,  Afia,  or  Arabia ,  many  Plagues 
neither  affeft  the  Sick,  or  thofe  that  touch 
them,  with  any  notable  Feverilh  Heat.  Nay, 
the  very  Pulfe  and  Urine  of  the  Sick,  do  not 
differ  much  from  what  they  were  in  Health, 
and  yet  this  Fever  proves  mortal.  This  is. 
the  Reafon  why  we  are  furpriz’d  with  the 
Plague  •,  but  this,  and  its  other  Symptoms, 
are  generally  the  fame,  in  all  the  Times  of 
Peftilence.  If  we  compare  the  Account 
Fracaftorius  gives  of  the  Plague,  we  find  it 
is  the  very  fame  the  Phyficians  give  us  in 
their  Defcription  of  that  at  Marfeilles.  The 
Pulfe,  in  this,  is  low ,  quick ,  and  compreffed. 
The  Sick  feel  a  Weight  in  their  Head :  Their 
Tongue  is,  almoft,  always  White.  In  Effeft, 
any  one  would  believe,  that  the  French 
had  copy’d  after  Fracaflorius  j  the  Plague  at 
v  -  thefe 
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tfeefe  different  Tifljes  and  Countries  are  fo 
rauch  the- fame.  It  is  certain,  the  Defcrip- 
tjoh  of  the.  french  is  nothing  fo  exact  as' 
that  of  th Q  jtMian  ,  and  therefore,  the  Like*- 
jifefs  of  both  Plagues  mu£t  be  far  greater.  ;• 

^•r  f*  4  •  c"  7  Pri  'U  !  "  t  '  ■  \  ■  a  ■  ■  j  '  *  *  '  T  •  c*  \* 

So^terrible  are  the  Plagues  that  fp  mildly 
devour  us?  that,  an  excellent  Phyficjan  can 
only  give  us  this  Account  of  them  ;  Fruden- 
times  e  drive  hilt  ht,  Na  ’fU  R  A  M  in  hujufmodi 
PeftilenUuM  Morbis  non,  aitdere  venenatam. 
Mater  him  moyere,  indeqtte  Feb  rein  L  L  A  M 
mi  EKIQUAM  percipi* 

■  '  :■  h  ri  ' 

-cShoul’d  anyfueh  Plague  fpring  up  in -our. 
Time,  it  wpudd  certainly  pafs,  for  Vapours^ 
for  Dr.  Sydenham  taught  us  to  call  every* 
Pifeafe  fcv  that  we  have  not  the  Skill  to 
difcover.  And  if  thefe  Vapours  Ihould  not 
prove  fo  harmlefs;,  as  Dv.Fydenham  vouches., 
the  Plague  might  prove* a  Ffervoys  Fever  r 
a  Difeafeas  mwh  impofiihle5  ask  is  againff 
Experience,  -;er!  ;  •  :  •  f; 

do  -  •  ~  till  li  .  •:  '  ■  i  A  :\l  ■  . 

However 'mkrynyn  the  Plague  has  hither- 
p rov’d,  and  its  Symptoms  moderate ,  and 
that  even  our;  Pulfe  cannot  any  more  diredl 
us,  yet  we  find  it  has  Symptoms  which  are 
genuinely  related  :  Now  thefe  m oft  unheed¬ 
ed  Symptoms  as  clearly  condud  us  into  the 
Nature  of  the  Plague,  as  the  pther  that  are 
more  obvious  :  In  Confequence,  we  can  ea- 
idly  difcern  when  the  Plague  appears  among 


tts  *,  we  can  difcover  the  Strength  wltli 
which  it  ads,  and  the  Time  of  its  Conti¬ 
nuing. 

______  ,  1  ,  % 

The  Nature  of  the  Plague  being  difco- 

ver’d,  the  general  Confent  of  Mankind  is 
of  its  being  more  eafily  cured.  Apd  if 
the  Adminiftrationsof  Phyficians  have  been 
ufeful,  when  the  Plague  muft  have  made 
a  confiderable  Progrefs  before  it  is  difco- 
ver’d  •,  muft  not  the  fame  prove  more  ufe¬ 
ful,  when  they  are  employ’d  in  the  weaker 
State  of  the  Plague  ?  It  will  be  hard  to 
perfwade  People  under  Defpair,  that  they 
can  ever  find  any  Relief.  But  all  this  muft 
be  manifeft  to  Phyficians  •  and  for  the  per- 
fwading  the  reft  of  Mankind,  I  will  end 
with  the  Aftu ranee  of  a  Phyfician,  fam’d 
for  his  Succefs  againft  the  Plague.  I  would 
have  every  Man  to  under  ftand  me  right  j  and 
that  I  do  not  maintain  that  this  CRUEL  Ene¬ 
my  is  not  TERRIBLE,  and  as  dangerous  as 
he  is  reprefented  j  fence  he  is  truly  fo.  What- 
I  would  fnggeft  is,  that  the  Plague  may  be 
eafily  SUBDUED,  in  the  firjl  Attacks  it  makes 
upon  us. 
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